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N financial and railroad circles the sentiment is general 
and deep that the prosperity of the country is gravely 
menaced by the wave of restrictive legislation and agitation 
against evils in corporate and public-utility policies. A 
pause in our commercial expansion is regarded as inevitable 
and even beneficial, for there are experts who believe that 
the demand for capital is in excess of the supply, that this 
is lowering the prices of even the soundest securities, and 
that a readjustment has become necessary. But the healthy 
recession may, it is said, easily turn into a panic if certain 
tendencies in public life are not checked promptly. 

The complaints are directed not so much against the 
national government, and against its efforts to suppress il- 
legal combinations whose methods are injurious to the pub- 
lic and to legitimate business, to prevent inflation and stock 
gambling, and to eliminate discrimination and favoritism, 
as against state measures, particularly the so-called 2-cent 
fare statutes. Several states, including Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, have passed acts reducing passenger 
rates of fare to 2 cents a mile, and most of these acts have 
gone into effect. The railroads claim that the 2-cent rate 
is unreasonably low and confiscatory of their rightful earn- 
ings or profits, at least in states where the population is 
not as congested as in New England. They have appealed 
to the courts, state and federal, to restrain the enforcement 
of these acts, but so far with little success. In Missouri a 
federal court ordered an experimental enforcement of the 
2-cent fare act for 90 days, to provide a basis of fact for a 
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decision on the validity of the reduction. In other states 
the railroads themselves have obeyed the acts in order to 
obtain facts and figures for subsequent use in the courts. 
In some cases injunctions have been granted, but the rail- 
roads were required to give bonds of indemnity for the 
difference between the old and the new rates, so that in the 
event of a decision adverse to them the passenger should 
not suffer injustice. 


The principles applicable to these cases are clear. The 
railroads—and other corporations, as well—are entitled to 
fair treatment, to proper returns on their actual capital, to 
security and protection. If the 2-cent fare acts are confis- 
catory in any state, or in all states, the courts will set them 
aside. But the presumption is always in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of acts of legislative bodies, and the burden of 
proof is on the complainants. What many railroad men 
fear is that judges will lean toward the public and demand 
of them evidence of too direct and conclusive a character. 
What they fear even more is the moral effect of anti-rail- 
road agitation on the investing public. 


Meantime the national movement for honesty and res- 
ponsibility in corporation management, for remedies for 
such abuses as were disclosed by the “Harriman report” 
of the commerce commission, shows no signs of decline. 
dndeed, new ‘proposals and suggestions looking toward 
government control and more effectual regulation are con- 
stantly brought forward. Limited government purchase 
of railroad stock has been favored by some, while others 
would have directors representing the government and the 
public on all railroads and corporation boards. The object 
of such schemes is to secure real publicity and give the 
people a voice in the management of the corporations which 
the law creates and clothes with powers and privileges of 
great value. 


Whatever may result from this renewed discussion of 
the problem of “peopleizing corporations,” it is certain that 
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the next presidential campaign will be largely fought on 
this issue, and that the would-be candidates will be obliged 
to take definite, clear positions thereon. 


“/” 


Japan, Korea, and the United States 

The complications between Japan and this country 
were largely imaginary, and the excited talk of war or 
preparations for war was chiefly of sensational jingo 
origin. The alleged crisis came to a very tame end when 
it was announced from Tokio that there was no “situation” 
between the two governments, and that Japan could not 
and would not raise the least objection to any projected 
cruise of the American naval fleet, or any part thereof, to 
the Pacific coast, since the United States was as much at 
home on the Pacific as on the Atlantic, and had substantial 
interests to guard on both coasts. As a matter of fact, the 
proposed cruise has not been finally decided on and may not 
take place at all. But even if it should or even if the fleet 
should be actually transferred to the Pacific, such action 
could only be held to indicate that at this time we had 
greater problems in the Pacific than in the Atlantic, which 
is precisely the fact. Why should Japan regard it as a 
menace—any more than the fleet in the Atlantic was re- 
garded by Germany, England, and France as a menace? 

But, while common sense prevailed, and the paper 
“war” between Japan and the United States has ended 
without serious consequences, it would be short-sighted 
not to recognize that there are vital questions outstanding 
between the two countries, questions that will require self- 
restraint, patience, sobriety, and tact on the part of both. 
These questions are immigration, naturalization, and treat- 
ment of Japanese in this country. Japan will not go to war 
over any minor insult, especially with this country; but 
neither will she submit to flagrant injustice and discrimina- 
tion. So when the time comes to negotiate a new treaty 
covering the subjects just mentioned, it will be necessary 
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for us to consider Japanese honor as well as interest and to 
propose fair terms. That she will be reasonable, not pug- 
nacious and aggressive, may be taken for granted. 


Meantime Japan has a crisis of another and rea! kind - 


to deal with—the Korean question again. The Portsmouth 
peace treaty and the subsequent conventions between Japan 
and Korea were supposed to have settled that question. In 
truth, they left ample room for discord, conflict, and in- 
trigue. For Korea was not expressly declared a depend- 
ency of Japan or even a protectorate. Russia had recog- 
nized Japan’s paramount interests and predominant position 
in that kingdom, which meant that so far as St. Peters- 
burg was concerned Japan would have a free hand in 
Korea. China, too, bowed to the inevitable, while the 
Western powers knew that practically the peninsula was a 
Japanese possession. But Korea herself had to be wooed 
and placated, and nothing was done to openly wound her 
pride. She “agreed” to accept the advice of Japan in fiscal 
and administrative matters, to introduce reforms and to con- 
sult Japan with regard to all diplomatic and foreign affairs. 
That meant a protectorate, as the whole world understood 
and said, but outwardly the Seoul government was not dis- 
turbed. The emperor ostensibly remained “independent,” 
and Korea was still an important political entity. Japan 
sent a Resident General to Seoul, and various reforms be- 
gan to be introduced. There was much complaint among 
the natives, who cordially hate the Japanese, of alleged 
aggression by the latter and grabbing of opportunities and 
resources, and some mistakes no doubt were made by the 
representatives of the Mikado. Marquis Ito was then made 
Resident General and improved relations were expected. 
Court intrigues, however, continued, and they reached a 
climax in the mysterious appearance of a Korean del- 
egation at The Hague asking to be admitted to the peace 
conference. The Korean emperor was accused of having 
sent or authorized this delegation, in violation of the agree- 
ment with Japan. The delegation was refused all recog- 
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nition, but that did not end the incident. Japan was greatly 
offended, and had a right to an explanation and apology 
from the Korean crown. But the emperor inconclusively 
denied knowledge of the mission and the situation became 
painful. The Korean cabinet and the “elder statesmen” 
then suggested abdication as the only course for the em- 
peror, a course sanctioned by tradition and _ ancestral 
custom. The emperor resisted the suggestion for a time, 
but finally yielded and surrendered the throne to the crown 
prince. Disturbances and collisions between natives and 
Japanese followed, and there was some talk of justifiable 
“interference” in behalf of Korea under old treaties—treat- 
ies that have lost their meaning since the Portsmouth set- 
tlement. Of course, Japan acted as she might have been 
expected to act, and the “passing of Korea” as an independ- 
ent state is scarcely a surprise to the world. New treaties 
are to be negotiated, further accentuating Japan’s control 
and further limiting the power of the Seoul government. 
The situation is not free from danger, but its oytcome is 
beyond doubt. 


“7 
The Demand for Individual Responsibility 


In connection with the various prosecutions of corpor- 
ate and trust law-breakers, several eminent men in public 
life have raised the cry of “individual responsibility.” It 
is strongly felt that practically nothing has been and noth- 
ing can be accomplished by trying corporations for con- 
spiracy or rebate-paying or any other offense against public 
policy and imposing fines upon them in the event of convic- 
tion. In the first place, the corporation pays the fine out 
of the profits, or at the expense of the stockholders, if not 
also of the the public, and no individual officer or director 
is affected by it. In the second place, a fine, even when 
heavy, carries no stigma, and the people forget all about it, 
while the corporation goes on with its practices and cheer- 
fully assumes the risk of other fines in the distant future. 
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No good is to be expected from such a policy, we are told. 
What is the alternative? President Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton answers this question in a recent address as fol- 
lows: 


One really responsible man in jail, one real originator 
of the schemes and transactions which are contrary to the 
public interest legally lodged in the penitentiary would be 
worth more than a thousand corporations mulcted in fines, 
if the reform is to be genuine and permanent. ap 
Every corporation is personally directed either by some 
one dominant man or by some group of persons. Somebody 
in particular is responsible for ordering or sanctioning every 
illegal act committed by its agents or officers; but neither 
our law of personal damage nor our criminal law has sought 
to seek out the responsible persons and hold them account- 
able for the acts complained of. We have never attempted 
such statutes. We indict corporations themselves, find them 
guilty of illegal practices, fine them, and leave the individuals 
who devise and execute the illegal acts free to discover new 
evasions. 


This utterance has been echoed and re-echoed in every 
part of the land. There has been a little, but only a little, 
doubting and critical comment. The individual must be 
prosecuted and punished, most of the editors have said, and 
the sooner some wealthy offender is put behind prison bars, 
the better it will be for the national welfare. But will 
juries as readily convict individuals as they do corpora- 
tions? Will public sentiment, as reflected in the grand jury 
rooms and in the courts, approve of prison sentences under 
the anti-trust and anti-rebate laws? The New York Times 
ventures to think that considerable difficulty would be en- 
countered here. It gives its reasons thus: 


Corporations are bad not because they are corporations, 
but because there is no unanimity of public opinion about 
the quality of the acts. Wage-earners denounce trusts for 
extortion and practice the same form of combination and 
intimidation themselves. One trader denounces rebates 
only because they enrich another, and would take them him- 
self. One railroad will give a rebate secretly, for a perni- 
cious purpose, and another will give a rebate for a reason 
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in the public interest, and the public condemns both as acts 
of the same sort. Men and corporations alike contribute 
to campaign funds as a sort of investment, but they are 
equally guilty of corrupting politics. 

President Wilson wisely condemned the attempt to 
create reform by statutes such as have been enacted and 
himself proposed another sort of statute designed to find 
the responsible individual and punish him. The case is 
not the same as with laws against murder or robbery. 
There is no division of opinion regarding them. The 
present case is that reputable individuals and corporations 
alike want laws to punish practices which they excuse or 
practice themselves. A higher grade of thought and citi- 
zenship is. wanted and a better sense of fiduciary and repre- 
sentative responsibility. 

The truth is, of course, that only those laws are en- 
forceable against individuals, at least where life and liberty 
are concerned, which enjoy the honest support of the great 
majority of the people, which embody the moral sentiments 
and ideals of the time. It is therefore a vital and essen- 
tial question to what extent the average American, es- 
pecially the average man of affairs, really upholds general 
and impartial laws against trusts, restraint of trade, re- 
bating in various forms, and other practices of which we 
have been trying to get rid by state and federal prosecutions 
and fines. 


Sy 
New Weapons Against Trusts 


Whether or not any of our trust magnates will go to 
prison, there is reason to believe that the national adminis- 
tration admits the futility of the anti-trust campaigns of the 
past and the need of more effectual methods. A new 
weapon has been forged by the Department of Justice, and 
one which, if the courts hold it legitimate, cannot fail to 
bring about the desired results. 

The new weapon is—the receivership. That is, in 
asking the courts to dissolve an illegal combination, the 
government, in addition to the usual prayer for an _ in- 
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junction and an order to the officers and directors requiring 
them to reorganize and redistribute the stock and assets, 
and so on, will ask for the appointment of a receiver to 
take over and manage the combination with a view to dis- 
solution and the re-establishment of the original, independ- 
ent, competing constituent corporations or firms. 

In other words, whereas in the past the convicted trust 
has been relied on to carry out the mandate of the court 
and desist from wrongdoing, in the future the government 
will, in all proper cases, take this task upon itself and 
through a receiver wind up the affairs of the outlawed trust 
with due regard to all legitimate interests. 

Whether the courts will grant such requests is a matter 
of some doubt. The lawyers representing the trusts will 
oppose the new weapon with all the skill and force which 
they may command. The Department lawyers are confi- 
dent that the courts, under the trust law and the general 
principles of equity jurisprudence, have ample power to 
appoint receivers for the purposes specified. The success 
of the government in applying the new method or process 
would obviously involve momentous consequences. 

The first case in which the use of this new weapon has 
been asked is that of the tobacco trust, a combination of 
nine companies, charged with monopolizing the tobacco 
trade, destroying competition by trickery, fraud, and co- 
ercion, entering into illegal agreements and violating the 
anti-trust law in various ways. The agitation against the 
tobacco trust has proceeded for years, and the government’s 
suit against it has surprised no one. 


NS 
Industrial Safety and Accident Insurance 


The question of insuring workingmen and working- 
women against industrial accidents has been much discussed 
vf late. It has been shown that wage-earners are subjected 
to unnecessary peril in the mills and factories, and that not 
only do our laws fail to protect labor by requiring machin- 
ery to be properly guarded, but that those who are fatally 
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or seriously injured seldom obtain proper compensation 
from the employers. The doctrine that employers are not 
liable for the negligence of a fellow-servant of a victim, 
and ‘the doctrine of contributory negligence, coupled with 
far-fetched applications of the “free contract theory,” com- 
bine to defeat simple justice to labor. 

The tendency today is to modify or abrogate the old 
views and to insure “universal” accident compensation, ir- 
respective of the cause of the injury or the amount of the 
workman’s negligence. The President has strongly advo- 
cated “automatic liability” of employers in interstate com- 
merce, on the ground that all society, not the victims of in- 
dustrial risks, should bear the economic costs of accidents. 
Several of the more influential state executives have taken 
the same position and recommend effective measures to 
check “the industrial slaughter” that is disgracing our civ- 
ilization. Reports have been made by special committees 
in favor of compulsory or voluntary pension and compen- 
sation systems to meet the recognized needs of labor. 

Little, however, has as yet been accomplished, beyond 
the new federal employers’ liability law limited to railroads, 
which is now before the Supreme Court, as its constitution- 
ality has been challenged. Meantime earnest students of 
the question are interested in the new workman’s compensa- 
tion act which has recently gone into effect in Great Britain. 
It is very radical and sweeping, being an amendment of the 
already amended and strengthened accident compensation 
act of 1897, and claiming attention largely on account of 
the provisions regarding domestic service. As the act now 
stands, it applies to every worker, servant, laborer or other 
employee whose remuneration does not exceed $1,250 a 
year. For all accidents to these, employers are liable. The 
compensation is on the basis of 50 per cent. of the average 
weekly earnings, except that in no case of incapacitation 
must it exceed $5 a week. In the accidents resulting in 
death the compensation to dependents or relatives ranges 
between $750 and $1,500. 
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Employers have complained bitterly against this law 
as amended and extended, but the answer of its supporters 
is that consumers, not the employers, pay the compensation, 
and that it is but just that this should be so, since industry 
has its victims, its heroes, its vanquished, as war has. 

In order to prevent hardships to individual employers 
the insurance companies of Great Britain have taken this 
industrial insurance off their hands, and for relatively 
small premiums issue indemnity policies to them. State 
insurance has been proposed, but a parliamentary committee 
has declared the suggestion premature. The private in- 
surance committees are struggling with the new problems 
of industrial insurance and doing all that the obscure situa- 
tion permits to be done. 


bt ad 
The New Federalism and the States 


At the meetings of the different state bar associations 
and at other gatherings the leading topic this summer has 
been “the new federalism,” or the alleged movement to 
usurp the rights of the states and extend the powers of the 
* federal government. Ex-Judge Alton B. Parker, ex-Attor- 
ney General Harmon, Judge George Gray, Senator Rayner 
of Maryland and others have protested vigorously against 
statements they quoted from addresses of President Roose- 
velt, Secretary Root, and other members of the administra- 
tion to the effect that if the states shall neglect their duties 
toward the people, the federal government will of necessity 
take the neglected tasks upon itself, the people’s approval 
being certain, and that if the power granted by the consti- 
tution shall be held insufficient, “constructions will be 
found” that will justify the exercise of additional power. 
Such utterances have been described as “threats” of execu- 
tive encroachment and _ nullification. 

It has been argued, however, in organs friendly to the 
Roosevelt policies that the alarmed anti-federalists have 
entirely misunderstood the position of those they criticize. 
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Not threats, but warnings, have been addressed to the states. 
The warnings simply take cognizance of history and human 
nature. It is a fact that whenever vital and widely felt 
needs have failed of satisfaction owing to legal and con- 
stitutional obstacles, “constructions have been found” that 
removed the obstacles. In other words, men _ change 
charters and documents and laws to bring them into har- 
mony with the facts of life, and when the letter of a con- 
stitution stands in their way, a new meaning or spirit is 
read into it. Our federal constitution has been “regularly” 
amended only in four particulars since the first 10 amend- 
ments were added to the instrument as a condition of its 
going into effect at all, but “by construction” it has been 
amended in many more respects and directions. And the 
same is true of all constitutions. 


Our situation, in the opinion of these reasoners, is this: 
We are wrestling with certain evils—stock gambling, cor- 
porate dishonesty, illegal restraint of trade, discrimination, 
impure food, child labor, chaotic marriage-and-divorce 
laws, etc.—which the states cannot or will not remedy. If 
some states pass effective acts and enforce them, others 
make a mockery of such acts. In the absence of uniformity 
and consistence and continuity of policy even the best-laid 
plans of states come to naught. The people have estab- 
lished our dual system of government in the belief that it 
would serve their purposes and safe-guard their rights 
more effectually than a single government. But they are 
more interested in the ends than in the means, in getting 
the protection than in preserving the agencies that were 
established a century and a quarter ago. Where the states 
fail them, they will turn and appeal to the federal govern- 
ment, which, of course, is as much theirs as the state gov- 
ernments are. For constitutions are made for men, not men 
for constitutions. 

Furthermore, the argument continues, the anti-federal- 
ism cry would carry more weight if the people believed in 
its genuineness. But the fact is that the same interests that 
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loudly protested against federal interference one day, just as 
loudly invoke such interference the very next day—if their 
convenience requires it. When the states become too active 
in the fight on evils and abuses, federal power is appealed 
to, and we hear much glib talk about the desirability of 
uniformity and method in legislation and government. 
When the federal government wields a “big stick,” then the 
state-rights doctrine is assiduously cultivated, and we are 
solemnly told that our liberties are in peril and that “the 
man on horseback’ is visible. In these circumstances the 
average man may be pardoned if he concludes that neither 
crusade is really honest, and that the part of sense and 
safety for him is to support any movement, any course 
which promises to redress his present wrongs, to protect 
his rights, to secure for him equality of opportunity and 
fair play. . This is today, beyond all question, the attitude 
of the great majority of the people. They pay little atten- 
tion to lawyers’ addresses and warnings and a great deal 
to the concrete, practical questions relating to their vital 
needs and concerns. 


bas al 
The Progress of Commission Government 

We have discussed heretofore the “Galveston- 
Houston” plan of municipal administration and the acts 
passed by Iowa, Kansas, and South Dakota to erable their 
cities to try the same plan. We have referred to the dem- 
ocratic features of the lowa enabling act, which provides 
for the referendum on a large scale and givcs the citizens 
the power of “recalling’”—that is, of dismissing faithless or 
inefficient officials. 

Since our reference to the subject, Des Moines, a city 
of 75,000 inhabitants, has voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, against strenuous political opposition, to adopt com- 
mission government. That is to say, she will concentrate 
all legislative and executive power in a body of five men who 
will compose “the government” of the city. There will be 
no council, no executive with a veto power, no division of 
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responsibility. Each commissioner will have charge of a 
department and be responsible for its personnel and its 
work. The commissioners, sitting together, will exercise 
quasi-legislative functions, subject, in all important matters, 
to popular approval. 

It is remarkable with what hopefulness and praise 
the action of the people of Des Moines has been received 
by the press of the country. The general opinion seems to 
be not only small and second-class cities, but even the great 
municipalities of the country, will seek more and more in 
the plan of commission government the “way out” of the 
troubles of graft, corruption, spoils, politics, and general 
demoralization. The commission plan is simple and direct, 
and seems to many to promise improvement in all the direc- 
tions where it is needed. It has, of course, dangers of its 
own, for corrupt or incompetent commissioners may be 
chosen easily. But the referendum and the recall are the 
expedients that are relied on by the democratic friends of 
the plan to prevent such abuse of power under commission 
government. 


Sy 
Opening of Fight on the Lords 


What is regarded as the first shot in the British pop- 
ular war against the hereditary upper house of parliament 
took the form of a “resolution” passed by the Commons. 
There are notable historic precedents for resolutions against 
the claims and assumed prerogatives of the Lords, though, 
of course, a mere resolution has no legal effect and in no 
wise changes the actual situation. 

The resolution asserted the constitutional predomi- 
nance of the House of Commons and declared that a measure 
could not be vetoed twice by the Lords, so that any bill 
that had passed the Commons twice, after full discussion 
and deliberation and consultation with the Lords, should 
become a law of the land. 

In due time a bill will be introduced in parliament em- 
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bodying this principle. The plan of the Liberal govern- 
ment and party was fully explained during the debate upon 
the resolution, and it was endorsed by a decisive majority, 
although some radicals and labor members thought it in- 
adequate and timid. The plan contemplates the following 
procedue for all legislation not of an emergency character : 

Action by the Commons; submission to the Lords; in 
the event of rejection by them, re-introduction of the re- 
jected bill, with or without amendments, in the Commons, 
after a conference with the Lords, and adoption of it by 
the former; submission to the upper house for a second 
time, and, in the event of another rejection, another con- 
ference; rapid action in the Commons, without discussion, 
upon the bill for the third time, another conference with 
the Lords, and the taking effect of the measure in any 
event after such a final attempt at an agreement. In the 
case of the emergency legislation only two conferences and 
two debates and final votes are to be required. 

The plan is very conservative from the point of those 
who believe in limiting the power of the Lords at all. De- 
fenders of the status quo assert, however, that it would 
make the Commons autocratic and destroy the framework 
of the British government. Some of these would reform 
the house of Lords by placing a number of life members in 
it and making it more representative and amenable to pop- 
ular sentiment, while others would not disturb it in the 
slightest degree. 

The debate will be suspended for a time, since the res- 
olution was “academic” and intended merely to take the 
opinion of the House on the subject and give notice to the 
Lords. It is certain that the issue will occupy a prominent 
place in the next general election, for which the liberal 
government is accumulating ammunition and material. 
Whether the masses of the people are as thoroughly aroused 
over the treatment of liberal bills in the Lords as the 
ministry believes and says they are, and as resolved to curb 
and shackle the upper house for the future, time will tell. 




















A Century of Foreign Criticism on 
The United States--A Study of 


Progress. 


I. The Problem Opened. 


By John Graham Brooks 

T was an accident, but I shall always think of it as a 
I happy one. In 1893, just starting upon a long lecture 
tour through the Middle West, I fell upon three volumes of 
Criticisms on our American Life and Institutions, “Travels 
in North America.” They were written in 1827-8 by a dis- 
tinguished naval officer, Captain Basil Hall. They were in 
their time a classic 1n this literature of foreign observation. 
The mother of our veteran man of letters, T. W. Higginson, 
left an account of this traveler who was introduced to her 
home by the historian Jared Sparks. 

Later we hear that “everybody” is reading Capt. 
Hall’s book, losing their temper and wondering how he 
could accept so much hospitality and then go home to write 
three volumes of abuse, stupidities, and slanders. I cannot 
imagine an American today reading those books with one 
flutter of fretful emotion. He was “honest as a Saxon” 
and extremely painstaking. With hardy conscientiousness, 
he traveled several thousand miles, really seeing most 
phases of life then observable in the United States. 

Quite two generations had passed between the publi- 
cation, and my reading of these books. As the author’s 
letters of introduction opened all doors to him, he saw much 
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of what was best in the home life of those days. An in- 
veterate note-taker, he made records of his observations 
upon our institutions, religion, manners, habits, politics, 
business, and modes of life. Like most of the earlier Eng- 
lish visitors, he brought with him his own national standard 
of well-doing and to this test of propriety he submitted 
every unhappy variation in our American behavior. By so 
far as it was not English, by so far was it an object for 
correction and disapproval. He visited Congress, where he 
was surprised and offended because objectionable orators 
were not forthwith coughed or groaned into silence, as was 
the effective custom in the House of Commons. 


I was much struck with one peculiarity in these debates, 
—the absence of all cheering, coughing, or other methods 
by which in England, public bodies take the liberty of com- 
municating to the person who is speaking a full knowledge 
of the impression made upon the audience. In America 
there is nothing to supply the endless variety of tones in which 
the word ‘Hear! Hear!’ is uttered in the House of Com- 
mons, by which the member who is speaking ascertains, 
with the utmost distinctness and precision, whether the 
House are pleased or displeased with him, bored or delighted, 
or whether what he says is granted or denied—lessons 
eminently useful in the conduct of public debate. 


In our own day we are not without agitation over 
spelling reform, but where among conservatives would one 
find a match for this doughty objector? The English Dic- 
tionary had to him a final sacredness which makes _ the 
slightest deviation an affront to the language. When he 
discovers a few new words, he cannot rest until he sets us 
right. 

“Surely, “he says, “such innovations are to be depre- 
cated.” 


“T don’t know that,” replies the American. “If a word 
becomes universally current in America where English is 
spoken, why should it not take its station in the language ?” 


“Because,” answers our critic, “there are words 
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enough in our language already and it only confuses matters 
and hurts the cause of letters to introduce such words.”* 

Another Englishman in our own day, far better in- 
structed in linguistic matters than Basil Hill, shows us the 
change in literary tolerance. The latter declared his 
countrymen thought of the Americans as having received 
from England every good they possessed. It was rank im- 
piety to take the slightest liberty with this inheritance. 

England taught the Americans all they have of speech 
or thought, hitherto. What thoughts they have not learned 
from England are foolish thoughts; what words they have 
not learned from England, unseemly words; the vile among 
them not being able even to be humorous parrots, but only 
obscene mocking-birds. 


In the judgment of William Archer we now see how 
far we have left behind us this petty provincialism: 


He writes: New words are begotten by new conditions 
of life; and as American life is far more fertile of new 
conditions than ours, the tendency towards neologism can- 
not but be stronger in America than in England. America 
has enormously enriched the language, not only with new 
words, but (since the American mind is, on the whole, 
quicker and wittier than the English) with apt and luminous 
colloquial metaphors. 

There is scarcely a trait of our moral, intellectual, and 
institutional life that we cannot in the same way test by 
changes in the opinions of these critics who sit in judgment 
upon us. 

Captain Hall came when the aristocratic traditions of 
property and religion were rapidly yielding to democratic 
forms and standards. This filled him with alarm Every 
American aristocrat together with all the lackey imitators 
of aristocracy assured him that these democratic substitutes 
were the hand-writing on the wall. The sun was about to 
set on the “great experiment.” 

This is the kind of alarm-signal which Hall selects to 
prove our oncoming calamities that are of most interest to 


*Vol. I, pg. 37. 
+America Today; William Archer, Scribner’s, 1899. Pg. 218. 
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us. He was sure for instance that both our manners and 
morals are in peril because we have no class among us to 
spend money with grace and distinction. He counted this 
among the highest of arts, “more difficult than the art of 
making it,’— “the art of spending it like a gentleman.” If 
we had but among us these models, free from the stain of 
making their own living, they could so spend income which 
others had earned as to set before the common people 
worthy and inspiring ideals. This “art of spending like a 
gentleman” may be taught like other arts. The Captain is 
confident that plain and honest folk in the United States 
would respond, if they could have in familiar circulation a 
goodly number of these models. Then they would show 
the most vulgar how to do it. Especially if one disburses 
unearned moneys, it may be done with a courtly abandon 
that cannot fail to impress the most stolid among the 
masses. He feels sure, too, that these artistic largesses 
would strengthen the bonds of society as well as refine it. 
It would deepen the sense among the people that they were 
in the presence of superior persons, and this could not fail 
to quicken gratitude and sympathy even among the most 
lowly. 

If there are any misgivings about this, you have only 
to look to the Mother Country where a “permanent money- 
spending” gentry willingly serve as models with results so 
conspicuous as to silence all doubts. 

That we should have given up flogging in the army, 
struck him likewise as a peril to the Republic. From care- 
ful inquiries he finds what he feared —that discipline is 
declining and, what one would not have expected, “the 
soldiers becoming discontented.” In spite of their writh- 
ings under the lash, they really understood its benificence. 
It was because no profane hand had touched the custom of 
flogging in the navy—thereby introducing discontent 
among the flogged sailors—that the superiority of the 
navy becomes clear to’ him. 

It was a real perplexity to him that so many of the 
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common people behaved as if they were not inferiors. It 
was a kind of bluff that he had not before encountered. 

An observed difference of manner in serving at table, 
calls out this comment: 

At a place called the Little Falls, where we stopped 
to dine, a pretty young woman, apparently the daughter of 
the master of the house, also served us at dinner. When 
her immediate attendance was not required, she sat down in 
the window with her work, exactly as if she had been one 
of the party. There was nothing, however, in the least 
degree forward or impudent in this; on the contrary, it 
was done quietly and respectfully, though with perfect ease, 
and without the least consciousness of its being contrary to 
European manners.* 

That we should think of discarding primogeniture and 
allow the property to pass equally to all the children is an 
amazing blunder. How can a society survive in “the ab- 
sence of all classification of ranks?” For the absence of 
ranks “prevents people becoming sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with one another to justify such intimacies.” 


The vast landed estates of the Livingstones on the 
Hudson were actually in danger of passing into the hands 
of Tom, Dick, and Harry. Where half a dozen landlords 
once lived, he finds to his dismay “as many hundreds may 
now be counted.”* The fulness of the calamity can only 
be seen when its consequences are considered. It will not 
leave an income on which one may live like a gentleman 
without work. 

In his anxiety for our welfare, he says: 


The property of the parent, therefore, is generally 
divided equally amongst the children. This division, as 
may be supposed, seldom gives to each sufficient means to 
enable him to live independently of business; and con- 
sequently, the same course of money-making habits which 
belonged to the parents necessarily descends to the son. 
Or, supposing there be only one who succeeds to the fortune, 
in what way is he to spend it? Where, when and with 
whom? How is he to find companionship How expect 


*Vol. Il. Page 3. 
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sympathy from the great mass of all the people he mixes 
amongst, whose habits and tastes lie in totally different 
directions ?”’* 


Captain Hall was here several years before England 
had done away with those rotten boroughs which enabled a 
few landlords to make all the laws of the land. Yet he was 
thrown into much heat by the suggestion that the House 
of Commons needed reforming in this respect. “I do not 
think,” he says, “we could possibly make it better.”+ Bir- 
mingham at that time could send no representative to Parlia- 
ment ; yet this city, says Mr. Hall, “is in practise one of the 
best represented cities in the Empire.” 

So, too, our separation of Church and State is like 
throwing away “the fly-wheel in a great engine.” Yet this 
intelligent gentlemaa had been in all parts of the world and 
was an honored guest and friend in the family ._of Sir 
Walter Scott, as we learn in Lockhart’s Life. 

The extracts given are not wholly just to him, as there 
is much good will, innumerable shrewd comments on our 
manners and customs; and throughout, a certain obdurate 
purpose to learn the facts. In his final comments he even 
shows surprising humility. He discovers that his notes 
contain the most bewildering contradictions which reflect 
upon the finality of his observations. He adds: 


For my part, I acknowledge fairly, that after some 
experience in the embarrassing science of traveling, I have 
often been so much out of humor with the peopie amongst 
whom I was wandering that I have most perversely derived 
pleasure from meeting things to find fault with; and very 
often, I am ashamed to say, when asking for information, 
have detected that my wish was rather to prove my original 
and prejudiced conceptions right, than to discover that I 
had previously done the people injustice.t 


His serenity during the trip was often ruffled by impu- 
dent inclination on the part of many Americans to disre- 
*Vol. I, Lag Ps 
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gard and even, in extreme cases, scoff at his good counsels. 
And thus, with much kindly feeling, we part from this 
guest and general advisor. 


It was rather his strictures upon our minor vices, if 
they are minor: our much spitting, our unlovely voices, 
familiarities, curiosities, incessant national bragging, and 
undue sensitiveness to criticism that made me grateful to 
the author during those three months journeying fourteen 
years ago. Reading his pages by bits in trains and in hotels, 
I was quickened to ask, what of these criticisms are still 
true about us? How far are we still the people described 
in those volumes? I had written four closely summarized 
pages of individual and institutional characteristics which 
Captain Hall thought he saw in us. With this list in hand, 
it was easier to note at least some great changes both in 
institutions and in our conduct as citizens and neighbors. 
With these observations for a background, one could take 
measurements. For example, like several other visitors in 
those days, Hall was struck repeatedly by the frigid isola- 
tion of men and women at social gatherings. 


I seldom observed anything in America but the most 
respectful and icy propriety upon all occasions when young 
people of different sexes were brought together. Positively 
I never once, during the whole period I was in that country, 
saw anything approaching, within many degrees, to what 
we should call a flirtation. 


Again, “The result of all my observations and inquiries 
is, that the women do not enjoy that station in society which 
has been allotted to them elsewhere ; and consequently much 
of that important and habitual influence which, from the 
peculiarity of their nature, they alone can exercise over 
society in more fortunately arranged communities, seems to 
be lost.” 

All things are working, he thinks, to give the two 
sexes in the United States “such different classes of occu- 
pations, that they seldom act together; and this naturally 
prevents the growth of that intimate companionship, which 
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nothing can establish but the habitual interchange of opin- 
ions and sentiments upon topics of common employment.”* 

Mrs. Trollope says she was at several balls “where 
everything was on the most liberal scale of expense, when 
the gentlemen sat down to supper in one room, while the 
ladies took theirs, standing, in another.” 

It was at this time, that I first heard two university 
teachers with much experience in instructing men and 
women together, expressing alarm at co-education. “It 
brings them,” said one, “far too closely together, socially 
and educationally. The young fellow sees the girl at such 
close range and so constantly, that she loses the mystery 
and charm that are her best asset.” I do not recall any ar- 
gument based on the supposed lowering of educational 
standard because of co-education. It was rather that aca- 
demic and social intercourse had become too fraternal and 
timate.f 

Here, then, is a wide span between the icy disengage- 
ment of the sexes in 1827 and the present freedom of 
fellowship. If travelers in those days are to be believed, 
this condition has further illustration in the grotesque 
prudery of the women. To utter aloud in their presence 
the word shirt was an open insult. Mrs. Trollope does not 
state this more strongly than other writers when she says: 


A young German gentleman of perfectly good man- 
ners, once came to me greatly chagrined at having offended 
one of the principal families in the neighborhood, by having 
pronounced the word corset before the ladies of it. 

I once mentioned to a young lady that I thought a 
picnic party would be very agreeable, and that I would 
propose it to some of our friends. She agreed that it would 
be delightful, but she added, ‘I fear you will not succeed ; 


*Travels in the United States. Vol. IL, pp. 150, 153. See 
also pg. 157. 

+Von Polenz, in a recent book of admirable temper, speaks 
of the freedom of intercourse in its beautiful expression between 
the sexes. Das Land der Zukunft, p. 231. 

In 1904 a Frenchman writes, “I have nowhere seen a freer, 
happier, or more wholesome mingling of the sexes than in the United 
States.” 
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we are not used to such sort of things here, and I know it 
is considered very indelicate for ladies and gentlemen to sit 
down together on the grass.* 

“When Powers’ ‘Chanting Cherubs’ were exhibited in 
Boston, it was necessary to drape their loins with linen, and 
a like treatment was accorded to an orang-outang which 
visited the city about the same time.7 

It is a far journey from this to days when thousands 
of well-bred girls hasten, without parental resistance, to 
listen to plays of Bernard Shaw and to others freer still. 
Whether the change is approved or deplored, it is very 
great, and our critics furnish the personal perspective 
through which the change may be seen. 

Returning home, I at once re-read Dickens’ “American 
Notes” and the parts of “Martin Chuzzlewit” which refer to 
the United States. I had forgotten the lively resentment 
roused by their first reading. What had happened that 
thirty years later the smart of his grossest caricatures had 
utterly disappeared? It was partly because one recognized 
so much truth in the picture. There were characteristics in 
our public and private life which richly deserved the kind 
of punishment which this great humorist administered. It 
is now plain history that we had many a promoter’s scheme 
which the bunco game land sales in “Martin Chuzzlewit” 
scarcely exaggerates. Philadelphians wanted to put Dick- 
ens in a cell for telling such lies about their model 
prison. We now know that he told the truth; that he did 
a public service in calling attention to the essential barbar- 
ity of that boasted prison method. When he wrote “those 
benevolent gentlemen who carry it into execution, do not 
know what they are doing,” he was both seer antl prophet. 
We all learned, too, that Dickens, like Matthew Arnold, 
was impartial. He was as pitiless in his caricature of evils 
in England as of those in the United States. Twenty-five 


*Vol. I, p. 192. 


+McMaster’s History of the People of the United States. Vol. 
VL, p. 96. 
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years later, 1868, he came again to this country, noting the 
“gigantic changes” — “changes in the graces and amenities 
of life, changes in the Press, etc., to which he adds, “I 
have been received with unsurpassable politeness, delicacy, 
sweet temper, hospitality, consideration.” The sting has 
gone from all his gibes, because we are far enough away 
to measure both the critic and the objects criticized. 

For my journey on the following year, I took Harriet 
_ Martineau’s “Society in America,” Hamilton’s “Men and 
Manners in America,” Mrs. Trollope’s “Domestic Manners 
of the Americans.” The latter book I had long before 
read, but, as with Dickens, the new reading was merely 
good fun. To have as traveling companion a commentator 
as penetrating as Harriet Martineau, had the quick reward 
of added: interest in one’s fellow passengers on the train 
and in the happenings at hotels and stations. Probably no 
one, except Mr. Bryce, read more carefully in preparation 
for the trip than this distinguished woman. There is no 
phase of our life that her two volumes leave untouched. If 
we add to these, the portions of her Autobiography devoted 
to us, we have a cyclopedia of critical observation on our 
institutions, religion, morals, politics, manners, voices, ed- 
ucation, industrial and economic life which is invaluable, 
if our purpose is to measure the ups and downs, the tenden- 
cies, changes and progress in this country. 

These three authors finished, I resolved to collect the 
foreign critics of this country; those who came after the 
turmoil of the Revolution had subsided and the adoption 
of the Constitution had given us a steadier and more uni- 
form life. The list has reached sixty-seven volumes. It is 
a partial list, not half the full number, and every reader 
will think of books not here mentioned. It does, neverthe- 
less, include most of those whose opinions we care to con- 
sider, To search out all the critics was no part of my pur- 
pose, neither to report all the opinions of those selected. 
The books are used solely to throw, if possible, a little 
light on social movement (whether forwards or backward) 
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A Malicious Contemporary Sketch of Harriet Martineau, 
Emphasizing the Fact That She Was a “Maiden Lady.” From a 
Rare Cut Presented to the Author by a Daughter of the Poet 
Longfellow. 
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in this country. For example, an Englishman as intelligent 
as Janson, living here thirteen years, comes to this con- 
clusion about our government: 

With all the lights of experience blazing before our 
eyes, it is impossible not to discern the futility of this form 
of government. It was weak and wicked in Athens. It was 
bad in Sparta, and worse in Rome. It has been tried in 
France, and has terminated in despotism. It was tried in 
England, and rejected with the utmost loathing and abhor- 
ence. It is on trial here, and the issue will be civil war, 
desolation, and anarchy. 

However haltingly it has gone with us, this lowering 
judgment is a landmark from which we derive encourage- 
ment. 

If a statesman of the rank of Richard Cobden finds 
that no power on earth can prevent the swift triumph of 
free trade in this country ; if he can tabulate all the reasons 
why liberty in trade will become as sacred to Americans as 
liberty in other spheres, that, too, is a landmark stimulating 
many reflections. Miss Martineau, as an economist, found 
sure evidence that labor and capital must in the nature of 
things live happily together under our institutions. She 
found entire absence of paupers and a state of bliss in the 
Lowell cotton mills. 

Another has proof that “opportunity” together with 
“solitary confinement in our magnificent prisons” will 
cause the total disappearance of criminal classes and thus 
take off a great burden of expenditure.” 

The greatest of French critics tells us why our dem- 
ocracy will prevent the buying of votes. With what re- 
flections would De Tocqueville now investigate Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island or, indeed, most of our States? 

These are samples of opinion two generations ago. 
Like landmarks they fix and define the attention. A little 
later, we were assured that the days of the Republic were 
numbered because women were demanding “rights” which 
would turn into a license, “destructive of the very elements 
of social safety.” 
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From such driven stakes, we may test movement and 
direction through the century. With specific exceptions, 
it is a story extremely chilling to the pessimist. It is, upon 
the whole, a story which gives the lie to a thousand dire 
prophecies that the people cannot learn self-government. 
It is above all a story that puts new vitality and interest 
into our home problems. It was an unexpected reward in 
reading these books to find a new charm in American life. 
Much that had seemed to me commonplace, dull or trivial, 
was clothed with surprising interest. Why should this not 
be so? 

We do not think it half intelligent to travel in Italy 
without our Burckhardt, Symonds, Taine or other litera- 
ture as interpreter. How many of us do this for our own 
country? There is no distinctive section of the United 
States that has not an illuminating literature. To pass 
along the trail of Andy Adams’ “Log of a Cowboy” with 
that book in hand is to get three or four times as much 
pleasure out of the trip. The same service is done for 
other parts of the country by Cable, Fox, Craddock, Miss 
Jewett, Miss Deland, and a score of others. 


I saw once three college girls on the boat plying be- 
tween Richmond and Old Point Comfort. One was read- 
ing a novel by Daudet, the second was absorbed in the last 
story by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and the third by something 
quite as unrelated to the opportunities of the day. They 
were on their first trip upon this most interesting river in 
America. Not a sweeping curve of it, that is not rich with 
memorable events. John Fiske’s “Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bors” or one of James Rhodes sterling volumes gives new 
and fascinating meaning to every mile of that day’s jour- 
ney. Think of a college girl passing Jamestown for the 
first time dazed by a French novel. If romance were a 
necessity, one would think that the local color in stories, 
like those of Ellen Glasgow or Miss Johnson o: Thomas 
Nelson Page might meet the need. 

In a still larger way the best of these foreign critics 
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arouse curiosity about problems and events which we so 
largely take for granted as to feel at most a sleepy interest 
in them. Even the superficial observations of the stranger, 
quick to notice all dissimilarity, arouse our home conscious- 
ness in many ways. At the St. Louis Exposition, I saw a 
most intelligent and experienced American teacher thrown 
into a state of lively excitement by so simple a question as 
this. A German teacher asked, “In your Educational Ex- 
hibits, why do you display the work of the pupils so much, 
and the efficiency of the teachers so little? It looks as if 
you were trying to show them off.’ “Well,” he answered, 
“I never in my life thought of it before, but I think that is 
precisely what we do. Yes, we try to show them off too 
much.” It was the contention of the German that far 
more should be made of the training and competence of the 
instructor; that this should be at the front rather than a 
display of the child. “We do not think one quite fit to 
teach in our German schools unless he is so solidly prepared 
and so far beyond his pupils as to be perfectly secure. If 
he has to show off the class — or to struggle with his sub- 
ject in order to keep just ahead of those he teaches, the 
best result cannot possibly be reached.” 

With the merits of this observation, I am less con- 
cerned than with the effect upon the American teacher. 
He said, “The conversation with that German has paid me 
for coming to St. Louis, if I don’t learn another thing.” 

About every phase of our life and institutions, this is 
what the outside observer may do for us. 

An English writer does not overstate it when he says, 
“I read Bryce before I left home, and I read him again 
while here. The trip would have been worth the two 
hundred pounds it cost me if I had read nothing else. 
Bryce has added at least four-fold, both to the pleasure and 
profit.” 

It is almost an equal service that these books may ren- 
der to us at home. 

Before passing to the general account of these critics 
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in the following chapter, one observation should be made. 
To criticize or to make merry over the peculiarities of 
foreign peoples has been from time immemorial one of the 
neverfailing sources of national gaiety. Every variety of 
personal and race difference becomes a natural target for 
ridicule or censure. An Englishman goes to live in a small 
French town in 1803. He writes home that “these barbar- 
ians make fun of me everywhere just because I am properly 
dressed and speak the language of a human being. They 
chatter like apes and dress like Punch and Judy.” In 
spite of so much admiration, Voltaire sees the English, Shake- 
speare included, as essentially barbarians ; while to the aver- 
age Englishman of that time, the French were “half insane 
and half monkey.” This provincialism is not confined to 
the stay-at-homes or to the ignorant. It disturbs, as we 
shall see, the judgment of very wise men. 

As one of our haunting perplexities will be in avoiding 
local standards of comparison as our institutions and 
national behavior are brought to the bar, I shall make fre- 
quent reference to four critics who have nothing to do 
with the United States. Karl Hillebrand’s “France and 
the French,” Hamerton’s “French and English,” de Amici’s 
“Holland” and Taine’s “Notes on England.” These are 
critics of so high a class, each with so much knowledge and 
so much cosmopolitan sympathy, that we may by their help 
correct the narrowing tendency to praise or condemn be- 
cause our own village standards are set at naught. 


II. Concerning Our Critics. 


It would be better if four-fifths of the earlier critical 
literature here dealt with could be expurgated. We should 
thus be relieved from reading for the fortieth time that we 
lack many things: courtly behavior, a great literature, the 
enobling ministries of the fine arts, imposing ruins, and 
cathedrals. We should be relieved of interminable com- 
mentary on our bad roads, hotels, boarding houses, rocking 
chairs, ice water, hot bread, over-heated rooms, mountain- 
ous helps to ice cream, and even Niagara. A reasonable 
disclosure of these deficiencies enlightens and exhilarates 
but there is a pitch or reiteration beyond which hot bread 
and Niagara alike become a surfeit. It was thus a pleasant 
shock when H. G. Wells refused to admire Niagara. He 
is the first to break the long monotony of approval. The 
Falls may be said to be the only American phenomenon 
in the praise of which all previous critics agree. They 
pretty nearly agree about our bragging and about the Cap- 
itol at Washington, but with nothing like the unanimity 
with which they approach Niagara. To all observers it is 
an instant challenge to a literary flight. It seems as profane 
to leave it undescribed as to pass it by altogether. In re- 
cent years three objects have diverted attention somewhat 
from the above list: the sky scraper, the observation car, 
and the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. To the 
visitor landing and departing, this proud lady with her 
luminous torch “enlightening the world” is at once a symbol 
and an inspiration. If he thinks well of us, the draped fig- 
ure becomes alive and radiant with hope. If he thinks ill 
us us, the poor lady serves only for taunts and satire. So 
conspicuous is she at the point of landing that ice water 
and rocking chairs are in peril of being overlooked by 
future travelers. 

At whatever risk, I shall make slight use of all these 
overworked objects. We shall not as a nation stand or 
fall on our hot bread or even on our portentous helps to 
ice cream or the majestic demeanor of our hotel clerks. 
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The Old Republic and the New. [Illustration from Mrs. Trollope’s 


“Domestic Manners of the Americans” 


That in our thinly populated days we should have had bad 
roads; that we should be late in developing literature and 
the arts; that the very immensity of our natural resources 
should have hitherto chiefly absorbed our energies, putting 
inventions, trade and the dollar mark much to the front. 
are facts so easily accounted for that one wonders why 
they should have called out so much reproachful and con- 
descending speculation. 

As it is our purpose to get the best out of those who 
come to study us, it is first necessary to ask who our critic 
is, and, as far as possible, what motive brought him. We 
have an English lecturer writing openly, “I really went out 
there [to the United States] for the express purpose of 
showing what a mess they are making of it.” A very great 
person, socially, lived some months in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
because he was a fugitive from English justice. He dis- 
liked us extremely and even had his fling at Hoboken as a 
place of residence. A tenderly nurtured gentleman with 
royal blood in him can be forgiven much under those cir- 
cumstances. That Prince Talleyrand, after living his life 
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A Cincinnati Ballroom—The Ladies Chatting in one Room, the Gen- 
tlenren Eating and Drinking in a Room Adjoining. From 
Mrs. Trollope’s “Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 


An Indiana Camp-Meeting in 1829. From Mrs. Trollope’s “Domestic 
Manners of the Americans.” 
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Court-Room Scene in Primitive America. Illustration from Mrs. 
Trollope’s “Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 


on the Morris Canal. [Illustration from Mrs. Trollope’s 
“Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 
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among the most stirring events and brilliant company in 
Europe, should find us tiresome can be understood without 
much strain on the imagination. It is also satisfying that 
we have received our most abusive reproofs from men like 
Renan, Carlyle, and Ruskin, who never came to us. The 
poet-craftsman William Morris was also of them, until he 
was shown photographs of Richardson’s architecture. This 
brought from him the exclamation, “Talent like that may 
save the States after all.” To “Americanize” anything, 
was to Renan, the measure of its vulgarization.* All these 
safe-distance critics were urged to visit this country, but 
refused for the same reason that a famous American refused 
to go to Chicago, because—it was Chicago. 

Many of those who came in the first half of the cen- 
tury are at pains to tell us about the motives that brought 
them. In the main it was the desire to study men and in- 
stitutions developing under supposedly democratic govern- 
ment. 

Cut loose from England, what would happen with 
power at last in the hands of the people! Nowhere was 
curiosity about all this so keen as in France. Prizes were 
there proposed for essays on this subject. It was seen that 
Europe could not escape the influence of every democratic 
success in America. All those who believed that the people 
should be saved by their social superiors ; that political and 
economic blessings should be confined to the squire and his 
relations, and common folk kept in their proper stations, 
looked upon our independence as a threat to the world’s 
well-being. 

The industrious Abbé Raynal had the good of the uni- 
verse much at heart. He concluded, in a work ponderous 
with misinformation, that the discovery of America was 
a stark calamity. Another, M. Genty,t showed in much 


*The French lecturer, M. Blouet (Max O’Rell) referring to 
Renan’s fear that France would become “Americanized” replied, 
“May nothing worse happen to her!” 

t+L’influence de la Decouverte de l’Amerique, 1879. 
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detail, why the happiness of the race is put in jeopardy by 
our discoverer. According to John Fiske, these timorous 
patricians agreed in only one thing. One good and one 
only must be accorded to the enterprise of Columbus — 
quinine. That had resulted from the discovery, and 
European fevers were checked. But the brave Genty 
doubted if political and social fevers would get any cooling 
from our shores. Even if commerce should swell, what 
result could follow but a plague of new wants to satisfy? 

We get encouragement from only one of these prize 
writers. He had at least been to America, where he had 
served as General under Rochambeau. He had a noble 
enthusiasm for Franklin and Washington. This critic, the 
Marquis of Chastellux, was the author of that pen picture of 
Washington that has become so familiar but always pleas- 
ant to read again. 

His stature is noble and lofty, he is well made, and 
exactly proportioned ; his physiognomy mild and agreeable, 
but such as to render it impossible to speak particularly of 
any of his features, so that in quitting him, you have only 
the recollection of a fine face. He has neither a grave nor 
a familiar air, his brow is sometimes marked with thought, 
but never with inquietude; in inspiring respect, he inspires 
confidence, and his smile is always the smile of benevolence. 


He was also the author of other passages which prove 
him to have been a most philosophic observer. He thinks 
as DeTocqueville did later, that we were fitted at least for 
stimulating vast material prosperity which might prove 
big with danger. This leads to the following reflection 
upon the inevitable coming of inequalities in a democracy 
due to great wealth among the favored few: 


Now, wherever this inequality exists, the real force 
will invariably be on the side of property, so that if the 
influence in government be not proportioned to that property, 
there will always be a contrariety, a combat between the 
form of government and its natural tendency; the right 
will be on one side, and the power on the other ; the balance 
then can only exist between the two equally dangerous 
extremes, of aristocracy and anarchy. Besides, the ideal 
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worth of men must ever be comparative; an individual 
without property is a discontented citizen, when the state 
is poor; place a rich man near him, he dwindles into a clown. 
What will result then, one day, from vesting the right of 
election in this class of citizens? The source of civil broils, 
or corruption, perhaps both at the same time. 


He foresaw this danger from our politicians :* 


The leaders rather seek to please than serve them 
[the people] ; obliged to gain their confidence before they 
merit it, they are more inclined to flatter, than instruct them, 
and fearing to lose the favor they have acquired, they finish 
by becoming the slaves of the multitude whom they pre- 
tended to govern. 

As with the letters of Fredrika Bremer and the French 
Ambassador de Bacourt, Chastellux is all the more val- 
uable because in making his notes he had no thought of 
publishing them. 

But the importance of the motive will best be seen 
through examples. Many of the first comers are at no 
pains to conceal the purpose of their visit, or what deter- 
mined them to write a book about us. 

The day of the reporter had not come and there was 
little fear of the press. 

A good illustration of this is C. W. Janson’s “Stranger 
in America.” He comes with a small fortune in search of 
investment. Before he lands, he is nicknamed “the 
Grumbler.” He adds: “I am ready to confess that I put 
myself foremost in our struggle to redress grievances.” In 
that character he lived more than ten years in the United 
States. His investments failed, and thus returning full of ex- 
pansive aversion, he published his book in London in 1807. 


*Travels in North America in 1780-2. Chastellux, pp. 73, 131. 


4. 

Vol. I, p. 83. 

Janson copies from a paper in Salem, Mass., the following: 

“Died in Salem, James Verry, aged twelve, a promising youth, 
whose early death is supposed to have been brought on by excessive 
smoking.” 

The author claims to have seen this practice very generally 

among mere children. Several other writers note this excessive 
use of tobacco among the young. 
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He is not only annoyed by our curiosities but lets it be 
known that he is annoyed. He avoids the hotel keepers 
because they are so “irksome.” One of his first exper- 
iences was, in knocking at the door of an acquaintance, Mr. 
Janson asked the domestic who opened to him, “Is your 
master at home?” “I have no master.” “Don’t you live 
here?” “I stay here.” “And who are you then? “Why, 
5 at BRK... ive ’s help. I'd have you know, man, that 
I’m no servant.”* 

In 1833 in his “Men and Manners in America,” 
Hamilton shows his motive: 

When I found the institutions and the experience of 
the United States quoted in the reformed Parliament as 
affording safe precedent for British legislation and learned 
that the drivelers who uttered such nonsense, instead of 
encountering merited derision, were listened to with patient 
approbation by men as ignorant as themselves, I certainly 
did feel that another work on America was yet wanted.* 

For nearly fifty years of the period here covered, it 
was a social advantage in England to print evidences 
against the United States. This may be seen in the tip- 
toe anxiety with which Buckingham beseeches His Majesty 
to look with favor on his fat volumes. It was obvious in 
Tom Moore, Dickens, and Miss Trollope. 

In his “Diary”+ Marryat writes : 

Never was there such an opportunity of testing the 
merits of a republic, of ascertaining if such a form of gov- 
ernment could be maintained—in fact, of proving whether 
an enlightened people could govern themselves. 

When Harriet Martineau wrote her slashing review 
of his book, Marryat replied, “My object was to do injury 
to democracy.” He desires that his opinions on democracy 
shall be “read by every tradesman and mechanic: pored 


*It is a pleasure to hear William Brown of Leeds, England, 
who was here four years, say plainly that he saw no proud people, 
but only those in very humble circumstances. “America,” 1849. 


Vol. L, 1328. 
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over even by milliners’ girls and boys behind the counter, 
and thumbed to pieces in every petty circulating library. I 
wrote the book with this object and I wrote it accordingly.” 

This gifted writer coming with so fixed a purpose will, 
of course, find what he came for. After the same manner 
Thomas Brothers says, “My principal object was to con- 
vince you. . . . that under what is called self-government 
there may be as much oppression, poverty and worthless- 
ness, as under any other form of government.” He gives 
254 closely printed pages in appendices, which are a solid 
collection of horrors and disgrace taken from the press. 

What was the chief object of Mrs. Trollope? “To en- 
courage her countrymen to hold fast by a constitution that 
ensures all the blessings which flow from established habits 
and solid principles.” “If they forego these, they will incur 
the fearful risks of breaking up their repose by introducing 
the jarring tumult and universal degradation which invar- 
iably follow the wild scheme of placing all the power of 
the state in the hands of the populace.” Henceforth in 
great abundance this lady finds at every turn supporting 
evidence. 

I do not claim that these predispositions destroy the 
value of the criticisms. They do, however, enable us, in 
making them an object of study, to classify and use them 
with more intelligence. 

We have no difficulty with Francis Wyse and his three 
volumes when we know why he came. He wanted to warn 
all healthy Englishmen not to leave their country. English 
employers will certainly have to pay higher wages if this 
emigration continues; therefore, Americans are the least 
trustworthy of nations —they have a notorious and abom- 
inable disregard for truth and no regard for contracts.* 

In this study of motives that merry poet Tom Moore, 
is admirable as an example. His stinging lines against us 
stirred bitterness and rage in the hearts of thousands 
of Americans. It is a curious sort of American that cannot 


F. Wyse. 





*America: Its Realities and Resources. 3 Vols. 
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today read the rhymed squibs of this poet without any 
rankling.. We were a fair target for some of those metered 
shafts. But more than this, we know about the poet just 
as we know about Mrs. Trollope. She was in the sorest 
stress for money. Her last resources of raising funds in 
Cincinnati had gone with her Bazaar. She must write a 
book about the Americans and about their manners from 
which she had suffered most. In a raw town of twenty 
thousand people, she had watched America from the win- 
dows of a second class boarding house. If her book was to 
sell, it must sell in England. Nine-tenths of the people 
who bought books at that time thought extremely ill of. this 
country. With that class feeling constantly in mind, the 
disappointed woman wrote her volumes. Mr. Weller 
senior fully explains her and her kind, “An then let him 
come back and write a book about the ’Merrikins as’ll pay 
all his expenses and more, if he blows ‘em up enough.” 

It was not essentially different with the Irish poet. 
The son of a Dublin grocer, he goes up to London where 
he becomes at once the darling among fashionable diners 
out. “Where Tom sits no host feels insecure.” The poet 
can entertain all companies. He comes to the United 
States in 1804, but loves best to dine with English officers, 
many of whose ships were then here. What do the poet’s 
entertainers relish so much as merry verses and smart hits 
at the expense of the rustics on land? Over the rim of the 
champagne glass, or writing to Lady this or Lord that, he 
paints his word pictures—a kind of rake’s progress — 
solely for ears that delight in our disrepute. 

When Lord John Russell says in his preface to Moore’s 
letters, “the sight of democracy triumphant soon disgusted 
him,” we know that the poet’s conclusion was as much ex- 
pected as it was pleasurable. He goes from Norfolk to 
Baltimore over roads that were “as barbarous as the in- 
habitants.” 





How often has it occurred to me that nothing can 
be more emblematic of the government of this country than 
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its stages, filled with a motley mixture, all ‘hail fellow well 

met,’ driving through mud and filth, which bespatters them 

as they raise it, and risking an upset at every step. . 

As soon as I am away from them, both the stages and the 

government may have the same fate for what I care. 
From Washington he writes to Lord Forbes that the 

days of Columbia are already numbered, for on her brow 


“The showy smile of young presumption plays, 
Her bloom is poison’d and her heart decays.” 


“Already has she pour’d her poison here 
O’er every charm that makes existence dear.” 


“With honest scorn for that inglorious soul 
Which creeps and winds beneath a mob’s control, 
Which courts the rabble’s smile, the rabble’s nod, 
And makes like Egypt every beast a god.” 


“Take Christians, Mohawks, democrats and all, 
From the rude wigwam to the Congress hall,— 
’Tis one dull chaos, one infertile strife 
Betwixt half-polished and half-barbarous life.” 


These tuneful amenities contain the same opinions of 
us that we find in the private, affectionate letters to his 
mother. He betrays thus, no inconsistency. 

Merely to state the social setting of this favorite min- 
strel and the time in which he wrote, should leave the most 
ardent patriot among us quite serene. There was even 
some excuse, as 1804 was the year when party scurrility 
and vindictiveness reached perhaps the lowest pitch in our 
history. The lampoons of Callender against Jefferson were 
of an incredible grossness that the present day would not 
for an instant tolerate. That the President was guilty of 
miscellaneous amours was the least of the charges. We 
may be certain that many a federalist assured the poet that 
these libels were true. They knew Callender to be coarsely 
venal and a liar, for they called him so while he was their 
enemy. But now that, as turncoat, he attacked Jefferson, 
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his coarsest blackguardism was welcome. The historian 
Morse says, “Every Federalist writer hastened to draw for 
his own use bucketful after bucketful from Callender’s 
foul reservoir and the gossip about Jefferson’s graceless 
debaucheries was sent into every household in the United 
States.” The New England clergy took so active a hand in 
these defamations that Jefferson wrote, “From the clergy 
I expect no mercy. They crucified the Savior, who 
preached that their Kingdom was not of the world: and all 
who practice on that precept must expect the extreme of 
their wrath.” Josiah Quincy said Jefferson was a “trans- 
parent fraud” and his followers “ruffians.” From Picker- 
ing, Cabot, Rufus King, Fisher Ames and Griswold — the 
very light and leading of social respectability —the same 
ominous judgments may be quoted. While to the President 
of Yale College, our government was in possession of 
“blockheads and knaves.” These model citizens were at 
that moment freely circulating against Jefferson such tid- 
bits of gossip as that “he had obtained his property by 
fraud and robbery; that in one instance he had defrauded 
and robbed a widow and fatherless children of an estate to 
which he was executor, of ten thousand pounds sterling,” 
etc. 

We are today justly sensitive against any insinuation 
that the high judiciary is corrupt, but in 1804 there was cir- 
culated in the press by a member of the Supreme Bench a 
charge that “the independence of the national judiciary is 
shaken to its foundations” and that “mobocracy” had us 
finally in its grip. 

It is into this atmosphere that the Irish poet comes. 
From the “best citizens” he hears night after night more 
damaging criticism against our democracy than any which 
he puts into verse. He is only trying to find good rhymes 
for what well-to-do Americans tell him about their govern- 
ment. 

The essence of revolution is the passing of power from 
one class to another. Federal contral, with the lingering in- 
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tellectual feudalism still inhering in it, was beginning to 
pass to the democrats at the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Nowhere among these foreign critics is there such 
bitter censure as our own “Society” was everywhere heap- 
ing upon the new democracy. It was “as destitute of man- 
ners as it was of morals and religion.” It had “robbed life 
of decency and the future of hope.” These cheerful confi- 
dences were dinner table coin from Philadelphia to Boston. 
An English visitor in 1824 says: “These Americans are so 
merciless in criticising their own government that nothing 
is left over for the outsider.” 

These drawing-room aspersions were still at white heat 
when Miss Martineau came thirty years later. She was at 
first welcomed by very aristocratic families “as the most 
distinguished woman that had come to us.” Of her recep- 
tion she writes: 

The first gentleman who greeted me on my arrival in 
the United States, a few minutes after I had landed, in- 
formed me without delay, that I had arrived at an unhappy 
crisis; that the institutions of the country would be in ruin 
before my return to England; that the levelling spirit was 
desolating society; and that the United States were on the 
verge of a military despotism.* 

Her own honest human sympathies protected her from 
this influence. But the average foreign critic had only to 
listen to it and then turn it to his own use. He is talking 
about us as those among us out of power were themselves 
talking. 

When this is clear, there is little to resent. When we 
know that Sidney Smith had made a disastrous money in- 
vestment in this country we sympathize with his invective. 

When Kipling first came he was smarting against us 
because we had pirated his books. In this mood he found 
the first city in which he landed “inhabited by the insane” ; 
the reporters were all like “rude children” ; our speech was 
“a horror”; everybody was “wolfing” his food; and even 
our American enterprise was only “grotesque ferocity”. 


*“Society in America.” Vol. L, p. 98. 
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We can explain and account for many of our critics, 
leaving behind as little justifiable irritation on our part as 
in the case of Moore and Kipling. We object to a man 
like Thomas Ashe, because he was a plain liar, not because 
he finds fault with us. When Isaac Weld says our mos- 
quitoes bite through the thickest boots, and a French author 
gets William Penn over here in the Mayflower, we are pre- 
pared to discount some of their confident generalizations. 
M. Moreau, as he closes a well meant volume,* relieves us 
generally of all difficulty in fixing his place among serious 
critics. Our road to ruin is the drunkenness of our women. 
M. Moreau has just left us, so that his information startles 
us by its newness. Not only does the American woman 
drink, but she drinks like Falstaff. He sees the curse not 
merely as a cloud on our horizon, but as a heavy pall that 
threatens the very light of the nation’s life. He compares 
the progressive deterioration to the rolling snow ball, 
gathering weight and mass as it hurries to destruction. His 
words are strong. This plague among our women is an 
“atrocious evil,” “a terrible menace.” His climax of dis- 
may at our impending doom culminates when he asks, “Are 
there exceptions?” As a friend of ours, he would fain be- 
lieve that exceptions exist, yet the number of semi-sots is 
so great that he is in doubt. That the women drinkers 
“constitute a very strong majority” he is firmly convinced. 
He is moved to qualify his statement so far as to admit that 
it is rare to see the women “fall an inert mass” from intox- 
ication, put in dangerous degrees they drink “so as to act 
unconsciously.” 

This gentleman has seen a great deal of our life and 
met or corresponded with some of the ablest Americans. I 
have tried to get the history of his dire prophecy of our 
downfall through woman’s inebriety. In part at least it is 


*l’Envers des Etats-Unis. 


+An Englishman writes that while the man in the United 
States consumes enormous quantities of liquor in the form of 
“coffee varnish” and ‘dead man’s pallor,” “if a woman took a glass 
of wine, they would send for the police.” 
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this. There are a good many country clubs about our 
larger cities, frequented by lively young women who take 
great liberties with highballs and cocktails. They often 
order them with much bravado and with a kind of expan- 
sion that seems to fill the entire landscape. It is something 
from which one would like to look away, but its very singu- 
larity and extravagance hold the attention. The larger 
city has also a group of popular restaurants, patronized 
alike by the half-world and by those who feel far above it, 
but cannot be quite sure, except by close and constant in- 
spection of their moral inferiors. Any and all of these 
much haunted resorts would give a touring stranger just 
the opinion which Monsieur Moreau came to entertain. If 
he saw the most highly paced among our various smart 
sets, he might again draw sinister inferences about our 
future. But to draw large conclusions about national 
morals from these vagabond data is to lose one’s head as a 
competent observer. 

As far as possible serious critics alone will here claim 
our attention. 

Among our visitors are the following: 

From France, Brissot de Warville; the Count de 
Ségur; the Dukes La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, and de 
Lausan; the Marquis of Chastellux; Chateaubriand; 
Lafayette; Volney (he of the Ruins) ; Prince Talleyrand ; 
Dr. Gasparin, a son of Napoleon’s favorite General Murat, 
who was here many years; De Tocqueville; Ampére; the 
Duke of Chartres (Louis Philippe) ; the Utopian Cabet ; the 
economist Chevalier sent on a brief mission by Thiers but 
becoming so interested that he spent two years; the sociol- 
ogist de Roussier; Professor Claudio Janet; the present 
Prime Minister Clemenceau ; the publicist Carlier; the ac- 
ademician Paul Bourget; Madame Blanc (Th. Bentzon) ; 
and Edmond de Nevers. 

From England have come Robert Owen; the Trollopes, 
mother and son; Harriet Martineau; Mrs. Jameson; 
Marryat; Dickens; Thackeray; Cobden; Fanny Kemble; 
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Combe; and the redoubtable Cobbett; Sir Charles 
Lyell (four volumes) ; Tyndall; Huxley; Spencer; Fred- 
eric Harrison; Matthew Arnold; John Morley; Freeman, 
the historian; Kipling; Sir Robert Ball, the astronomer; 
James Bryce; and Joseph Chamberlin. 

From Germany: F. J. Grund; J. I. Kohl; Weitling, 
the socialist; Professor von Raumer; Prince von Wied; 
F. Bodenstedt; Herr Grillenburger; von Holst; von 
Polenz; Karl Zimmerman; Professor Muensterberg; and 
the historian Lamprecht. 

In the way of approval, of censure, or of warning, 
these observers should have a various message from which 
a little open-mindedness and good will on our part ought to 
pluck some profit. 
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The Story of American Painting 


Foreword 
By Edwina Spencer 


Author of “American Sculptors.” 


| T has been my purpose in writing these articles upon the 

growth and achievement of painting in the United States 
to present the subject in the light of its importance as an 
integral part of our national life; and by so doing, to help 
my readers toward three definite ends. First, a knowledge 
of an artistic inheritance, in the lives and works of the early 
painters; second, a sympathetic appreciation of the work 


being accomplished today in the various fields of contem- 
porary painting; third, an intelligent understanding of what 
American art means to us, both as individuals and as a 
nation. 

Properly to comprehend the art of any country or period, 
we must realize that “painters are but the hands, and poets 
the voices whereby peoples express their accumulated 
thought and permanent emotions.” Art, in every age, em- 
bodies the beliefs, thoughts and feelings of its time; it re- 
cords the different stages of mankind’s experience. Famous 
paintings and statues do not represent merely what great 
artists have executed ; they express, through the artist’s mind 
and hand, what thousands of his fellow men and women 
have thought and felt. Great battle-pictures result from the 
heroism and the martial spirit of fighting men. Pictures 
painted solely to catch some lovely revelation of form or 
color are inspired by no less real emotion,—the delight in 
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pure beauty, for its own sake, that stirs so many hearts. The 
Madonnas of the old Italian masters grew from the souls 
of the people. Spanish ecclesiastical painting is the auto- 
graph of the Inquisition. 

As the artist’s work is produced by the aims and ideals, 
the social and political conditions in the midst of which he 
lives, he serves his age by thus recording its civilization,— 
the measure of its material prosperity, of its spiritual, in- 
tellectual, and social advancement. Since prehistoric times, 
art in its various forms—architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and the crafts—has been creating a clear and continuous 
record of human life, which, in its faithful disclosures, is 
often more reliable than written history. The wonderful 
civilization of ancient Egypt is set before us in her tombs 
and temples, with their carved and colored decorations. The 
glories of Greece still live in her sculpture; while from the 
work of painters and craftsmen we gain our truest knowl- 
edge of that elaborate society which passed away with old 
Japan. Reflected in the mirror of French painting, we see 
the history of France, in all its force and frivolity, its terrors 
and its triumphs. 

This art renders us one important service; but it should 
serve us at the same time in another, and more immediate 
way. It should open our eyes to beauty everywhere, and to 
the good taste and suitability that produce beauty. As pub- 
lic taste develops the demand increases for cleanliness, 
healthfulness and decorative charm in our cities, and for 
attractiveness, refinement and harmony in our homes. 

There was once more or less prevalent in America a 
feeling that art was a thing foreign to us and outside our 
needs,—something confined to the wealthy, a luxury or even 
an affectation. This, of course, arose from our being un- 
informed as to the real benefits of art, and from our mis- 
understanding of its use in the community. We have since 
learned that we need not own a picture to enjoy it, any more 
than we need own the sunset, but that the capability to enjoy 
both nature and art broadens our interests and heightens 
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our powers. Appreciation of the best in art helps us to live 
more fully. It reacts upon our daily lives, by bringing 
them in touch with the noblest ideas and aspirations of men 
in other lands and ages, and by setting before us the great 
truths of all time; it enlarges our outlook, awakens our 
sympathies, preserves our ideals. 

With these things in mind, will it not repay us to give 
the history of painting in our own country serious consid- 
eration? 


Painting in the Colonies 


HE development of art in a nation like ours, founded 
through Colonial expansion, must differ inevitably 
from that of an older civilization. In Egypt or Greece 
we may trace the story of art from prehistoric times. 
From the first gropings of a primitive people toward art- 
istic expression, it followed the natural order of racial 
progress. Art in the United States has resulted from the 
transplanting of highly civilized people into primitive sur- 
roundings, and the conditions produced have been peculiar 
in their effect. While the colonists themselves were of 
advanced intelligence, their environment was long unfavor- 
able to artistic growth; and when that growth did begin, 
it was directed by a complex interplay of influences which 
affords an interesting study. 

One or two adventurous European artists, curious to 
see and sketch the marvels of the new world, accompanied 
the very earliest expeditions over; but they did not remain, 
and their attempts at illustrating various accounts of Amer- 
ica, as well as the crude dtawings with which Champlain, 
the explorer, embellished his records, have no real con- 
nection with the genesis of painting in the colonies. 

Most of the colonists were familiar with European 
cities, and carried into the wilderness the memory of a 
long-established art, as expressed in fine buildings, public 
monuments and paintings. But they were plunged at once 
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into a struggle with the heavy problems of pioneer life, 
and the stern exigencies of the task demanded all their 
powers. The encouragement of anything like decorative 
art or historical painting was out of the question ; landscape 
painting, as we understand it, is a product of the nineteenth 
century and was not known to the Europe of that day. 
Portraiture alone afforded a field for colonial endeavor, 
and almost from the first there were “limners”* at work 
inaugurating the long series of conscientious portraits 
which form the first stage of our artistic history. 

Before the year 1700, however, we find but meager 
traces of any attempt at painting. During the first century 
of their existence, the little towns and villages scattered 
along the coast devoted all their forces to making a success 
of their tremendous experiment. In the South, despite such 
annihilating disasters as befel the early Virginia settle- 
ments, the colonists finally established a life of ease and 
comfort ; north of them, the Dutch and Quaker stock throve 
more sturdily, in growing prosperity; and after those first 
years spent in “defying danger, cold and hunger, guarding 
their scant stores, restraining their appetites,’ New 
England afforded increasing largesse to those who clung so 
persistently to its less hospitable shores. When the 
eighteenth century dawned, the worst of the heroic fight for 
a foothold was over. 

Meantime, a few limners had been at work, chiefly in 
the north, making our first portraits painted on this side 
the water. We know nothing of these men, except the 
names of two or three, and some clues as to where they 
worked ; it is not possible even to assign definite authorship 
to their pictures which have come down to us. Most of our 


*The word “limner” (spelled inthe old records “limnore,” 
“lynrenour,” and “luminour,”) is from the same root as the word 
“jlluminator,” applied to one who “illuminated,” that is, decorated 
with colored designs, the pages of manuscript books. A limner 
was a person able to delineate in pencil or color; in our colonial 
days, a man who was equal to drawing, and perhaps coloring, a 
tolerable likeness and who usually traveled from town to town, 
following this profession. 
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Mrs. Hannah Gardiner McSparren, by John Smybert. In Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


very oldest portraits were painted abroad, as those in Pil- 
grim Hall, Plymouth, doubtless were—though perhaps the 
one there of Elizabeth Paddy Wensley (born here in 1641), 
was made in Massachusetts. The limner has taken great 
pains with her elaborate costume, and drawn her laces as 
though he agreed with a writer of the time, that “things 
farre-fetched and deare-bought are good for Ladies”! It 
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is more than probable that the portrait of little John Quincy, 
(great-grandfather of John Quincy Adams), painted in 
1690, when he was a year and a half old, is the work of an 
early limner; as may be also certain contemporary portraits 
of Cotton Mather and others. 

But with the first quarter of the eighteenth century, a 
few foreigners of more ability came to America, and we 
have some knowledge regarding three men who established 
themselves and spent the rest of their lives here,—one in the 
South and in Philadelphia, one in New Jersey, and one in 
Massachusetts. Antedating these three, however, a woman 
was busy in Charleston, South Carolina, as early as 1705: 
Henrietta Johnson, who made portraits of merit in pastel, 
fifteen of which have been identified. She died in Charles- 
ton in 1729; but I can not discover whether or not she 
was born here, and thus may lay claim to being our first 
native artist. 

In May, 1711, there landed in Delaware, Gustavus 
Hesselius, who came over from Sweden, where he. was 
born at Folkarna in 1682,—the son of a Swedish minister. 
Hesselius painted for more than forty years in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania; and he executed the first public art com- 
mission that we know to have been given in the colonies. 
On September 5, 1721, he was commissioned “to draw ye 
history of our Blessed Saviour and ye Twelve Apostles at 
ye last supper,” for the altar of the Church of St. Barnabas, 
in Queen Anne Parish, Maryland, a parish distinguished 
for its hospitable gentry, its refinement, and social gaiety. 
The records show that the altar piece was. completed the 
next year, seventeen pounds being paid Hesselius for it. 
Since the destruction of the church in 1773, it has disap- 
peared. 

This artist called himself a “face-painter,” and some of 
his portraits are extant, though until recently they have 
been confused with those of his son John. His quaint, 
formal presentments of himself and his wife Lydia are 
owned by the Pennsylvania Historical Society. In 1735, we 
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find him buying a house and 
lot on the north side of High 
Street in Philadelphia, where 
he lived until his death twenty 
years later.* 

Only four years after Hes- 
selius, in 1715, John Watson, 
a Scotch portrait painter came 
to New Jersey, settling in 
Perth Amboy, which was then 
the seat of local government 
and a place of commercial im- 
portance. In a_ picturesque 
situation, over-looking the sea, 
he built a home, with a smaller 


Detail of Berkeley Group, Show- building adjoining for “his 


~ 4 “a 2. So ome painting and picture house.” 
Smybert’s Portrait of Himself This was a gallery and studio 


se Left} Holding combined, for on his return 

from a_ visit to Europe 
Watson brought over a fairly large collection of 
paintings, which, with his own _ works, formed 
the first private art gallery in the country. The room had 
wooden inner shutters, upon which were painted heads of 
ancient kings and queens; its unique interior and contents 
made it seem a veritable magician’s work-shop to the people 
of the countryside, who had never had an opportunity to 
see either paintings or the means for producing them. 
Watson’s very easel, colors and brushes were objects of 
curiosity and awe. 

Adding money-lending to his  occupatior, this 
canny Scot became very well-to-do, and lived un- 
married to the age of eighty-three. Soon after his burial 
in the graveyard of the old brick church at Perth Amboy, 


*For ten years or more before his death, Gustavus Hesselius 
seems to have been also a builder of organs,—the first in the colonies 
and ante-dating the Boston maker by fifteen years. 
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in 1768, came the first rumblings of war-thunder, and the 
nephew who was his heir fled to Europe, leaving the de- 
serted studio to the mercy of the undisciplined militia, under 
General Mercer, who are said to have enjoyed their 
facetious destruction of the royal effigies among the pic- 
tures. At any rate, the place was rifled, and we are left to 
surmise what interesting, possibly priceless, treasures were 
wantonly dispersed. Watson’s own work seems to have 
been quite local. None of it remains, or if so is unidentified. 

The last of this trio, John Smybert, arrived more than 
a decade later, and exerted a much wider influence than 
either of the others. His com- 
ing was due to that remark- 
able man, Bishop George 
Berkeley, whose brilliancy of 
intellect, purity of life, and 
generosity of soul render us 
proud to record his too brief 
connection with our colonial 
era. He was an Irish clergy- 
man of the Church of England, 
celebrated for his philosophi- 
cal writings ; and he had con- 
ceived the idea of found- 
ing in America a university 
which should diffuse _ re- 
ligious, scientific, and literary 
cvlture all over the British pos- 
sessions. Though then 
holding the richest church ap- 
pointment in Ireland, as Dean 
of Derry, he decided to resign 
all his prospects of wealth 
and fame in order to carry 





this noble plan into effect. 


Bermuda was the situation Dean Berkeley Detal from 


chosen, and finally securing a Berkeley Group. 
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charter from the crown, he persuaded his friend, John 
Smybert, a Scotch painter who had traveled through Italy 
with him, to accompany him now as Professor of Fine 
Arts for the new university. 


Smybert, who was forty-four years of age, had been 
born in Edinburgh, studied in London, and afterward spent 
three years in Italy. A gentle, sensitive man, disliking 
court intrigue, he welcomed the thought of pleasant sur- 
roundings, quiet days and a comfortable living, in the in- 
dependence of the New World. We can imagine with what 
high hopes they embarked, in September, 1728, and after 
more than four months on the ocean, landed in January at 
Newport, Rhode Island, where Berkeley decided to make 
temporary headquarters. But the following year brought 
a sudden end to all his plans. The money appropriated 
for the institution, by Parliament, was seized by the premier, 
Sir Robert Walpole, to pay the marriage portion of the 
Princess Royal, and Berkeley’s long-cherished, altruistic 
project perished through an unscrupulous intrigue. Deeply 
disappointed and chagrined, he returned to Ireland, after a 
stay in Newport of nearly three years; deeding the house 
and farm he had bought to Yale College.* 


Smybert remained in America, and marrying a wealthy 
widow of Boston, lived there until his death in 1751. (His 
son, Nathaniel, developed decided artistic gifts, but died 
at twenty-two). During his quarter of a century of paint- 
ing here, the industry and talent of the man have made us 
his debtors, as he has left us the best portraits extant of 
his contemporaries, among the magistrates and divines, 
belles and beaux, of New England and New York. When 
he died, West was twelve, and Copley thirteen years of 


*The income from “Whitehall” and the farm was ‘to be used 
each year to aid the three Yale students standing highest in Latin 
and Greek. 


Berkeley was afterward made Bishop of Cloyne, and died, two 
years after Smybert, at Oxford, where he is buried in the Cathedral 
Church. 
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age; there was no one in New England throughout his life- 
time who approached him in experience. 

The most important of Smybert’s pictures is his 
“Family of Dean Berkeley,” now at Yale. Making the 
sketches for it beguiled the long morths at sea, and it was 
finally painted, in 1731, at “Whitehall,” Berkeley’s comfort- 
able home at Newport. Though the altar-piece painted ten 
years earlier by Hesselius included several figures, Smy- 





DOsSton, 





c bert’s work, so far as we know, was the first group-picture 
¥ of its kind painted in America. Its interest is heightened 
: by the portrait of the artist, at the extreme left; he is 
3 standing against a pillar, and holding a scroll.* 

= At the time of John Smybert’s death in 1751, the colo- 
3 nies had emerged from earlier deprivations into an era of 
5 prosperity. They had not only gained a foothold,—they 
_ “possessed the land,” for the Indian was no longer a con- 
> stant menace, and the forests no longer impassable. The 
= log-huts, and the military homes built for protection against 
. the savages, had been succeeded by those dignified colonial 
” mansions which, in their fine simplicity, stateliness and 
bh beauty, explain why no other style of domestic architecture, 
r in any country, has been written of so fully or so enthu- 
: siastically. The flourishing trade with the East and West 
og Indies, Spain, and Portugal, resulting from our market- 
o able products and splendid harbors, brought swiftly increas- 
7 ing wealth to all the seaboard cities. Indeed, as early as 
- 1701, a rhymester at Plymouth, complaining that “our 
: churches are too genteel,” declared 

° “Parsons grow trim and trigg, 

= With wealth, wine, and wigg”; 


*The picture measures six by nine feet; and includes the mem- 
bers of the Dean’s traveling party,—his official “family” or house- 
hold. Berkeley, wearing his black robe and ministerial bands, 
stands at the right; his hand rests on a copy of his favorite 
author, Plato, and he is dictating his own famous book, the 
“Minute Philosopher,” which he wrote while at Newport. Seated 
at the opposite end of the table is Sir James Dalton, taking the 
dictation (a fine head). Back of them are Mrs. Berkeley, nolding 
the baby born at Newport; a Mr. Moffat of that town; Miss Hand- 
cock, Mr. James, and Smybert. 
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Samuel Adams, by J. S. Copley. In Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Joseph Warren, by J. S. Copley. Detail of Portrait in Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Hagar and Ishmael, by Benjamin West. In Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 
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while fifty years later, in Maryland, bachelors, light wines, 
and billiard tables were taxed to pay for the French war! 
Education was provided for, and commerce with for- 
eign ports broadened the colonists’ outlook. A growing 
sense of national importance, of permanency, of ease and 
affilvence, had its effect upon painting, and made the twenty- 
five years prior to the Revolution the most active of the 
period. It had become the fashion to sit for one’s portrait, 
and a large number of limners were at work,—although the 
Dutch in New York had not developed any artistic ability, 
and their portraits were almost 
all by European artists, while 
foreigners were also employed 
to paint the fashionable Vir- 
ginians when they visited the 
mother country. Most of the 
flower of the Old Dominion 
sat to the men in vogue in 
England,—first to Van Dyck, 
later to Lely and Kneller, after 
that to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Yet a little group of excellent 
portraitists was kept busy 
here, including Copley, most 
of whose best work was done 





Ralph Inman, by J. S. Copley. 
before he went to England. Pastel. 


John Hesselius, (1728-1778) the son of Gustavus, was 
living in Philadelphia, and painting the portraits that may 
still be seen in various homes of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. Delightful ones of his wife and children 
are owned in Baltimore. John Woolaston, from England, 
was another painter of good portraits in the middle and 
southern colonies, especially Virginia; he drew Martha 
Custis before she became Mrs. Washington. And in the 
Carolinas, Jeremiah Theus (or Thews) spent more than 
thirty years drawing the lovely women and brave men of 
that region. He was one of three brothers who came to 
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Lady Pepperell and Her Sister, by Blackburn. In Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 
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James Otis, by J. B. Blackburn. 
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Charleston, from Switzerland, in 1739, and he died there 
in 1774, leaving a substantial fortune. A man of fine char- 
acter, as well as talent, Theus seems to have been an honor 
to his calling. He has left us some interesting portraits, 
in a style so like that of Copley, especially in its skilful 
imitation of silks, satins, and jewels, as doubtless to have 
given rise to the erroneous idea once prevalent that the Bos- 
ton artist painted in all of the thirteen colonies! 

It is tantalizing to know so little of many of the men 
painting at this time,—often merely their names, or what 
we can deduce from their pictures. One of more than 
ordinary attraction was Jonathan B. Blackburn, whose por- 
trait of James Otis is particularly simple and vivid. In all 
his work he seems to capture the essential characteristics of 
pose and expression. Yet we can discover only that he 
came to New England probably some years before Smy- 
bert’s death, and stayed about two decades, drawing the 
most distinguished people of the day. 

Of our earliest native painters, probably the Philadel- 
phian, James Claypootx, born in 1720, was the first. He 
appears to have abandoned art for public office,—serving 
as High Sheriff of Philadelphia during the Revolution. None 
of his works remain, but we must assume that he had knowl- 
edge and ability, from the admirable instruction he gave 
his nephew, Matthew Pratt, who has left us much that is 
interesting. We owe the earliest authentic portrait of 
Franklin to Pratt’s brush, as well as those of Benjamin 
West and his wife in youth, to be seen at the Pennsylvania 
Academy. At thirty years of age, (in 1764) he went to 
London, and at West’s wedding gave away the bride, who 
was his cousin by marriage. Remaining there some time, 
he became his young countryman’s first American pupil; 
and his picture called “The American School,” now in the, 
Metropolitan Museum, which shows the interior of West’s 
studio, so hospitable to budding artists, is of exceptional 
interest for its portraits of West, Pratt himself, and three 
other students. It is remarkably well done, too,—the ar- 
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Venus, Mars, and Vulcan, by J. S. Copley. In Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 
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Mrs. Richard Derby, by J. S. Copley. In Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 
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rangement of the figures, the color, and the detail, are 
worthy of attention. Pratt also painted in Ireland; and in 
1772 in New York, where he made the portrait of Cad- 
walader Colden still hanging in the Chamber of Commerce. 
Though he lived till 1805, his serious work all antedates 
the Revolution. 

Robert Feke, however, is the first painter of American 
birth, possessing any skill, whose works remain to us. He 
was born in 1725, at Oyster Bay, Long Island, of Quaker 
stock,—(the name is sometimes spelled “Feake”). There 
seems no reason to discredit the tradition that, when quite a 
young boy, he offended his father by becoming a Baptist, and 
afterward ran away to sea, from Newport, where they were 
living. He was taken prisoner in a fracas with a Spanish 
ship, and carried to Spain, where he gained the money to get 
back to America by painting crude portraits. It is not improb- 
able that he saw and studied the work of Spanish masters ; 
indeed his later work has that look. He lived to be only 
forty-four, and died at Bermuda. 

Feke was painting while Smybert was alive; he did ex- 
cellent work before he was twenty-five. But probably not 
more than twelve of his pictures exist. That of Governor 
Wanton’s lovely wife is in Newport; and a fine one of the 
beautiful Mrs. Willing, painted in 1746, is in Philadelphia, 
—a clever production for twenty-one years! Another of 
his finest is that of James Bowdoin, the founder of Bow- 
doin College, which hangs in the college gallery. When it 
was painted in 1748, Bowdoin was just of age, and Feke 
only two years older ; the young face is very earnest, and the 
long embroidered satin waistcoat is carefully given the very 
gleam of the original fabric. Fabric-painting was Feke’s 
special delight, and he equals Theus and Copley in his 
treatment of the satins, velvets, and brocades of the day. 

The highest development of Colonial painting, however, 
was reached during these last two decades before the Revo- 
lution, in the work of Benjamin West and John Singleton 
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Copley, two artists whose notable success abroad won them 
wide reputation, and whose names are now the only ones 
of this period familiar to the general public. West’s in- 
fluence upon our art lay largely in his teaching, and was 
exerted in Europe, where he went at twenty-two; Copley re- 
mained here until he was nearly forty, doing his most val- 
uable work before he left America. 

Benjamin West’s art is less intimately related to Amer- 
ican life than is Copley’s ; and only his earliest efforts prop- 
erly belong to our colonial era. He was born in 1738, at 
Springfield, Pennsylvania, of Englisli Quaker parentage, a 
host of “infant prodigy” tales being connected with his birth 
and childhood. At seven years he began to draw, then at- 
tempted portraits with crude colors procured from the 
friendly Indians, and finally won his parents to approval of 
the artistic vocation which fired his young Quaker soul. At 
last he had the tremendous experience, for an American 
art student, of a journey to Italy, and was the first of our 
painters to study in Rome. From there he went to London, 
entering, at twenty-five, upon a phenomenal career, of more 
than half a century, which belongs to the story of our 
Revolutionary art and will be described in that connection. 

Copley, born in Boston of Irish parents,* was almost 
as precocious as West, and his youthful work was certainly 
better. This may have been due to the most significant 
event of his childhood,—his mother’s second marriage; for 
his step-father was Peter Pelham, the earliest engraver in 
Boston, a portrait-painter, and an intimate friend of John 
Smybert, both men dying in the same year. Copley was 
eleven when the marriage occurred, in 1748, and Pelham’s 
three years of teaching and example probably determined 
the boy’s future. At fourteen he painted the famous little 
picture of his half-brother, called “The Boy with the Squir- 

*His parents were well educated and accomplished young 
Irish people of small means; they came to Boston in 1736, and 
the husband died in the West Indies about the time of his son’s 
birth. The many Irish then coming to America had formed the 


“Charitable Irish Society,” which helped the young mother; and 
one of its founders, Peter Pelham, afterward nrarried her. 
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rel;” while at seventeen he bravely essayed more difficult 
flights in his “Venus, Mars and Vulcan,”, which, though 
immature and even amusing, is a remarkable performance 
under the circumstances. 


The next ten years were absorbed in untiring efforts 
to improve. Then one or two of his pictures sent to Lon- 
don for exhibition caused West to correspond with him, and 
generously urge his coming to England. But Copley hesi- 
tated to leave his successful life in Boston, where his brush 
was in constant demand ;* a little later he married, and not 
until 1774 did he decide to attempt Europe. He spent the 
summer in London and the following winter in Rome, his 
only portraits painted in the latter city being those of Mr. 
and Mrs. Izard of Charleston, S. C., form one of his most 
interesting canvases. 


Returning to London from his travels, he found his 
wife and children just arrived from America; and they set- 
tled into that peaceful, busy life of court favor, family 
happiness, and stately hospitality which lasted until his 
death in 1815. In the little “painting-room” off his great 
studio, most of his days were passed in contented work. 
His industry, his devotion to his family, his pride in the 
importance and the true greatness of art, were his dominant 
characteristics. 


Copley’s extreme sincerity is perhaps his most import- 
ant artistic trait. Even his earliest portraits, though often 
stiffly posed and hard in outline, bring the sitters vividly 
before us; and when he has mastered his means of expres- 


*The lovely Boston gitl whom he married was Copley’s 
delight and ideal throughout their long life together. He considered 
her the most beautiful woman in America, and she appears in many 
of his compositions. They lived on Beacon Hill (owning an eleven- 
acre “farm” there which Copley greatly enjoyed) in much elegance 
and luxury. Mrs. Copley’s father was Richard Clarke, the wealthy 
Tory merchant and agent of the East India Company, whose tea 
was later thrown over-board by the “Mohawks” to brew the famous 
“Tea-Party.” 
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sion, the canvases contain the very essence of colonial life. 
In that age of elaborate costume, when men as well as women 


“studied after nyce array, 
And made greet cost in clothing,” 


the conscientious painting of satins, laces, and damasks, of 
carved furniture and other rich accessories was considered 
a necessity ;* and the Izard portrait shows how far Copley 
carried this wealth of detail beyond his predecessors. He 
loved beautiful fabrics and the picturesque possibilities of 
dress. More characteristic, however, is his appreciation 
his sitters’ individualities, especially as shown in the hands, 
which are painted with astonishing truth. The lovely hand 
and arm of young Mrs. Derby,f Mrs. Izard’s delicate fin- 
gers, the aged hands of Mrs. Relief Gill at eighty, the virile 
hand of Samuel Adams, and all the rest,—each is distinc- 
tive and individual. 

At his best he has both ease and charm, as in his mas- 
terpiece of portraiture the “Family Picture,” which includes 
his wife, himself, the children, and his dignified father- 
in-law. And it is such delightful, intimate pictures as this, 
of which there are many in America, that constitute Cop- 
ley’s real hold upon fame. The work he did in London 
shows immediate improvement in technique; it is more skil- 
ful, more facile, more glowing in color. His “Death of 
Chatham” in the National Gallery is a very fine work in- 
deed, as are others of that period. But the faithful, sincere 
portraits painted in America are peculiarly his own, and of 


*Even the children’s portraits of the period show the ornate 
dress of their elders, in miniature; like that of Abraham de Pey- 
ster’s twin daughters, painted in 1729, at five years of age in long 
red velvet trains! Wigs were especially characteristic of the early 
portraits, (despite certain ministers who called them “Horrid 
Bushes of Vanity,”) but as the Revolution approached they grew 
smaller, until finally they gave way to the natural hair, powdered 
and tied in a queue as in many of Copley’s pictures. 

+Mrs. Richard Derby, of Salem, Mass., whose portrait is 
reproduced here, was that charming Martha Coffin who was a 
school-mate at Annapolis of Elizabeth Bordley and Nellie Custis. 
This much-toasted trio spent frequent vacations at Mt. Vernon, and 
their intimacy lasted all their lives. 
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far greater value as embodying the time and the people in 
a way that no one else could equal. 

He is the most significant painter of our colonial epoch ; 
the first native American to do work of such fine quality 
without European teaching or travel. When he left the coun- 
try, the Revolution was imminent, new aims and ideals were 
making themselves felt, and a new generation of painters 
growing up; but his influence remained and his insistence 
upon the dignity and nobility of art produced a lasting effect. 


ACCESSIBLE PAINTINGS OF THE PERIOD. 


For very early works, we must go to Harvard Memorial Hall, 
Yale University, Bowdoin College, various historical societies, such 
as Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth (has a few) ; the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass.; the Old State House, the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and the Historical Museum, Boston; the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, Philadelphia; the American Antiquarian Society, Worces- 
ter, Mass., (much of interest). 

Among the public galleries, the richest in early work is the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts; the “Allston Room” there contains 
examples of Smybert, Blackburn, West, Copley, and others. The 
Pennsylvania Academy and the Metropolitan Museum have only 
two or three examples antedating the Revolution. The Walker 
Art Gallery at Bowdoin College contains a number of fine early 
works. The National Gallery, and the National Portrait Gallery, 
in London have some interesting examples. 

Smybert, (also spelled Smibert). National Portrait Gallery, 
London, England, (portrait of Dean Berkeley, painted just before 
he came to America; seated, wearing a black gown and cap) j Yale, 
(“Berkeley Family”); Harvard; Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
Massachusetts Historical Society. In the Redwood Library, New- 
port, R. I., are three copies from his works. 

Feke, (also spelled Feake.) Redwood Library, Newport, 
(“Mrs. Joseph Wanton”); Bowdoin College, (“James Bowdovin.”) 

Pratt's accessible works are mentioned in the body of the 
text. 

The works of Gustavus and John Hesselius, Woolaston, Theus, 
Blackburn and others, are almost all inaccessible to the general 
public, in the old homes of the country where their portraits are 
cherishéd. There are many of Blackburn’s canvases in New Eng- 
land and New York; the other men have left much in Philadelphia 
and the Southern States. In the National Portrait Gallery, London, 
is a picture by John Woolaston of George Whitefield, the Methodist 
preacher and friend of the Wesleys, who died during his seventh 
visit to America. ’ 

West’s works appear in the next article. 

Copley. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts owns the only large 
gallery collection, nearly twenty fine examples, which include por- 
traits of both men and women; his early allegorical group, (“Venus, 
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Mars and Vulcan,”); the composition called “Watson and the 
Shark,”* which showed his skill in arranging a complicated episode 
before any of his historical pictures had been painted; and the 
Izard picture, showing his treatment of fabrics and ornamental 
detail. His portrait-masterpiece, the “Copley Family Picture” 
hangs here. In the Athenaeum, at Hartford, Conn., is one of his 
finest portraits, that of Mrs. Ford, which equals anything of the 
kind in America. A portrait of himself is owned by the New York 
Historical Society. ‘the “Boy with the Squirrel” in owned in 
Boston; and of course the great body of his work, though gradually 
a small part is finding its way into the museums, remains in the 
families for which it was painted. Two splendid portraits by Copley 
are in the National Portrait Gallery, London; and the National 
Gallery has “The Death of the Earl of Chatham,” “The Deata of 
Major Pierson,” “The Siege and Relief of Gibraltar,” and two 
monochrome sketches. 


*This picture was suggested by a story told Copley on his 
voyage to England by a man named Watson, whose leg a shark 
had bitten off when he was a boy. The occurrence took place off 
Havana, Cuba, and the painter has followed the vivid description 
Watson gave him, showing Morro Castle in the distance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Almost nothing has been written about the painters of this 
period, except West and Copley. William Dunlap’s “History of 
the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States,” 
written in 1834, contains much interesting, though sometimes in- 
correct data; but it has long been out of print and copies are not 
easily accessible. Tuckerman’s “Book of the Artists” gives much 
the same information, and is also out of print. In a recent “History 
of American Painting,” Samuel Isham devotes considerable space 
to colonial art; and there are two “Lives of John Singleton Cop- 
ley,” one by A. F. Perkins, (Boston, 1873), the other by Mrs. 
Martha Babcock Amory, (Boston, 1884). The latter devotes most 
of her book to Copley’s son, Baron Lyndhurst, three tinres Lord 
Chancellor of England, but it is of interest for the details of the 
painter’s family life and for many old letters. 


REvIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON ReQuireD Reapinc WILL 
BE Founp IN Rounp TABLE SECTION AT THE Back oF THIS MaGa- 
ZINE. 


End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading for October. 














Edward Everett Hale 


To one who asked Dr. Hale how he had managed to 
be so optimistic all his life, he replied that he had always 
believed in God, always loved God, always felt God to be 
a kind Father who would show him his duty day by day and 
help him to do that duty ; and he had gone on doing the next 
thing at hand, trusting in God, never finding him wanting. 

This whole hearted devotion of his rare talents to the 
immediate needs about him explains in some measure the 
extraordinary fruitfulness of Dr. Hale’s career. Many of 
the things which semed next at hand were fundamental, so 
that his attempt to meet the opportunity straightway widened 
out beyond the narrow bounds of a city parish and supplied 
a universal need. Such was the influence of his “Man With- 
out a Country,” that most original and effective appeal to 
patriotism, written in the white-hot days of civil war, but 
now one of the classics of our literature. Then when the 
urgency of some appeal to the sense of brotherhood touched 
him closely in his daily work among al! sorts of men, there 
followed the stirring little story “Ten Times One is Ten,” 
with its outcome in the famous “Lend-a-Hand” mottoes 
which drew hundreds and thousands of young people into 
clubs for the expression of Christian altruism. Few who 
have read “In His Name” will forget the quaint mixture of 
legend and truth by which Dr. Hale set forth with ex- 
quisite art the Christ ideal as it might be lived out among 
men, and made the little volume with its significant design— 
the maltese cross—a welcome guest in thousands of homes. 

These three world-famous stories represent but a 
small share of Dr. Hale’s literary and philanthropic activi- 
ties. He has been called the Nestor of the Peace Movement 
in America, for it is true that with the far-seeing vision 
of the idealist he predicted changes of attitude among the 
nations, which the diplomats who repudiated such changes 
as impossible, lived to see realized. Tie country has hon- 
ored itself in bringing Dr. Hale to the Senate as its chap- 
lain, for he is a citizen not alone of the United States but 
of that larger world which counts all men as brothers. 
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Epwarp Everett Hate was born in Boston, April 3, 1822. 
He studied at the Boston Latin School and graduated at Harvard 


in 1839. In 1856 he became pastor of the South Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church of Boston until his retirement in 1899. He became 
Counsellor of the C. L. S. C. soon after its organization. 
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John Murr. 


DDICTED to “Wanderlust” from earliest boyhood 
the famous nature student, naturalist and geol- 
ogist, John Muir, has given to the scientific world “the 
stuff to put in books,” as he once said when tendered a 
professorship in one of the great universities. He did not 
fancy teaching from other men’s knowledge; he preferred 
to teach the teachers, and so declined the proffer. The field, 
the forest, the river, the dale, the lowland and the mountain 
peak are pages that John Muir has studied in the book of 
nature. His early days were spent tramping over the world. 
He went to the University of Wisconsin and from the halls 
of learning plunged into the western forests. His father 
was a farmer, who emigrated from Scotland to the back- 
woods of Wisconsin in 1849, but his son did not take kindly 
to the phase of nature study found in planting corn and 
potatoes in newly cleared soil. His mind was ingenious and 
with a jackknife he carved out a clock that recorded the 
moon’s phases. This, and other novelties, shown at a 
state fair, attracted to him friends who prevailed upon him 
to go to college. But Muir’s eyes were turned skyward 
and the far-off peaks of the Sierras fascinated him. He 
tramped to the south, embarked on a coaster to Colon, 
crossed the Isthmus, sailed to San Francisco and set out 
for the snow capped Sierra Nevadas, earning his way by 
various odd jobs of work in saw mills and on farms. 
Alaska beckoned him on and Muir was practically the first 
white man to traverse the glaciers of that then no-man’s- 
land. Muir’s Glacier, perhaps the grandest in Alaska, is an 
enduring monument to his daring exploration. 

John Muir’s work as a nature student and scientist is 
unique. Full of the poetic love of nature he endowed his 
exploits and discoveries with romantic interest. His 
heart responds to the call of the wild and his pen sings in 
the praises of the majesty of nature. He has devoted his 
pen to the protection of forest and valley. Congress res- 
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ponded to his appeal and preserved the grandeur of the 
Yosemite to future generations. To Muir nature has a 
“visible spirit,” and the mountains have “countenances.” 
The rocks of the deep canons talk to him and he reads 
their secrets. To science and literature he has contributed 
important work. He labored incessantly for the preserva- 
tion of forests and parks. His published works on Alaska, 
Russia, Siberia, Manchuria, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Arctic regions are authoritative. Muir lives simply 
in a comfortable picturesque house in the San Joaquin 
Valley at the foot of the Sierras, in California, his two 
daughters’ his constant companions. In 1880 he married 
Louise Strentzel, daughter of a Polish refugee. The great 
naturalist is just under seventy years of age and is wiry and 
active and can climb a mountain and tramp over the hills 
at a pace that would fatigue a much younger man. His last 
trip afar was with the Harriman expedition to Alaska in 
1899. He was for some years connected with the Geodetic 
Survey, in Nevada and Utah. 
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I. Asa Gray. 
By Charles Reid Barnes 
Professor of Plant Physiology in the University of Chicago. 


SMALL man with a kindly face framed in gray, his dark 
eyes twinkling in humor or penetrating in earnestness, 
used to bustle about the library and herbarium rooms in the 
Botanical Garden at Cambridge. When his cheery whistle 
and rapid step were no more heard, the rooms seemed deso- 
late indeed, and those from whose lives he passed felt not 
only the loss of a great man of science but above all the loss 
of a great companion and a real friend. 

The life of Asa Gray (1810-1888) marked‘an era in 
the development of botany in America. Before his day 
many collections of living and dried plants had been sent 
to the gardens and herbaria of Europe. These were mostly 
from the eastern seaboard, though a few came from the 
western coast. But toward the middle of the last century 
the extension of settlements in the great Mississippi valley 
and the overland explorations westward brought to notice 
hosts of new plants to be named and pigeon-holed with 
their known relatives as the first step toward their utilization 
or their further study. All botanists, the world over, were 
doing this; it was indispensable; and so necessity deter- 
mined the lines along which Asa Gray should work if he 
would study plants. But how did he become a botanist 
at all? 

Gray’s childhood was scarcely different from that of 
hundreds, who, in the sparsely settled valleys of New York, 
early shared in the tasks of the farm or the mill. His 
father, who lived at Sauquoit, near Utica, had been ap- 
prenticed to a tanner and currier, and he seems to have 
been still working at his trade when this eldest child was 
born, for the little house which was his home stood on the 
tannery premises and had once been a shoe-shop. Shortly 
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after his birth his parents removed to Paris Furnace—a 
little settlement about a smelting furnace which long ago 
disappeared—where his father established a tannery. Here 
one of the tasks of the small boy was to feed the bark- 
mill and drive the old horse that turned it—‘‘a lonely and 
monotonous occupation,” he said of it. Withal he had 
schooling. It began at the age of three; at six or seven he 
was a champion speller in the “matches” that enlivened the 
district school. Later he attended for a year or two a 
“select” school at Sauquoit, and when nearly twelve he was 
sent to the grammar school at Clinton. 


To the formal instruction of the schools he added an 
eager interest in books. As messenger for a small circu- 
lating library, he took toll of the books, lying by the road- 
side on his round from house to house. Being found one 
day reading when he should have been hoeing a patch of 
corn, he elected to read all day in the hot sun rather than 
finish his task and read in comfort—a choice which con- 
vinced his father that while he might make a scholar he 
never would make a farmer. 

After two years at Clinton he went to Fairfield Acade- 
my, where he might have been prepared for college. But 
his father, who had turned his attention to farming and 
was buying up land, wished him to begin at once the study 
of medicine, and when he was barely sixteen he entered 
the “College of Medicine and Surgery of the Western Dis- 
trict of New York,” located at Fairfield, then the most 
important medical college in the country. Its courses in 
chemistry he had attended the year before while he was in 
the Academy, and thus he had his first instruction in sci- 
ence from Dr. James Hadley, the grandfather of the presi- 
dent of Yale University. The annual sessions of the med- 
ical school were very short, the students devoting half the 
year to study and observation with preceptors. The spring 
and summer of 1827 Gray spent with Dr. Priest of Sau- 
quoit, returning in the autumn to Fairfield. 


From that winter dates his interest in plants, awakened 
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by reading the article on Botany in Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. He bought Eaton’s Manual and sallied forth 
early, found the spring-beauty in bloom, and learned its 
name by the help of the keys, little dreaming how many 
thousand young Americans in later days would get their 
first knowledge of plants from the books he should prepare. 

From this time on, young Gray’s leisure was devoted to 
the study of plants, and his rides about the country around 
Bridgewater with Dr. Trowbridge, who for three years 
was his preceptor, gave him abundant opportunity to ob- 
serve and collect. In 1830, when he went to New York 
commissioned to buy medical books for Dr. Trowbridge, 
he carried with him a bundle of plants and a letter of in- 
troduction to Dr. John Torrey, then the leading American 
botanist. He did not meet him, but left the package, and 
in the winter Dr. Torrey wrote, naming the plants. Thus 
began a correspondence and collaboration which was only 
interrupted by Torrey’s death in 1873. In the spring of 
1831, several months before he was twenty-one, Gray re- 
ceived his M. D. It was destined to give him a title, but not 
to initiate a career. 


The nature of that career was forecast by the fact that 
almost immediately upon his graduation he began to give 
lectures in botany as a substitute for Dr. Beck; he was at 
once appointed instructor in chemistry, mineralogy, and 
botany in a private school in Utica; he gave a six-weeks’ 
course of lectures before the medical college in the early 
summer of 1832; and a little later he gave a course in min- 
eralogy and botany at Hamilton College. Thus his pre- 
dilection showed itself; and it is noteworthy that he spent 
his vacations and his money in excursions to various parts 
of New York and New Jersey for the purpose of collect- 
ing minerals and plants. His interest in chemistry and min- 
eralogy was considerable; indeed his first scientific paper 
(1834), was on new mineral localities in northern New 
York; and minerals of his early collection are still in the 
Harvard museum. 
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To the American Journal of Science, in which this paper 
was published, he continued to contribute for over fifty 
years, for thirty-five of them as associate editor. Through 
his hands there passed almost all the botanical work issued 
in this period, and of it he wrote critical notices, distribut- 
ing praise with discrimination and censure with kindness. 
Herein, too, he published for many years an annual necrol- 
ogy, evaluating labors of those botanists who had passed 
away within the year. None of his many-sided works 
shows more clearly than these reviews and biographies the 
discernment of a penetrating intellect and the charity of a 
kindly heart. 

In the autumn of 1834, Gray, on furlough, became Dr. 
Torrey’s assistant in chemistry in the medical college at 
New York. He lived with the Torreys, and Mrs. Torrey’s 
sane, sweet, Christian character was a wholesome and per- 
manent influence in the life of the young man. All his spare 
time was devoted to the herbarium. The grasses and sedges, 
two particularly difficult groups, had long attracted him, 
and he issued this winter sets of one hundred named speci- 
mens, which still exist in the larger herbaria of the world. 
In December, 1834, he read his first botanical paper, a 
monograph of certain sedges, before the New York Lyceum 
of Natural History. 

In February or March he returned to school work at 
Utica, but spent the sumer with his parents and in collect- 
ing, with the expectation of returning to New York in the fall. 
To this end he had resigned from the school ; but the autumn 
brought a letter from Dr. Torrey saying that the prospects 
of the medical college were so poor that he could not afford 
an assistant. Nevertheless Gray went to New York and for- 
tunately was appointed curator of the collections of the New 
York Lyceum. 

As his duties were light, he assisted Torrey as he had 
opportunity, issued the second century of grasses, and com- 
pleted the manuscript of his first book, “Elements of 
Botany,” which he had planned and partly written the sum- 
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mer before. This book was the first of a series which has 
never been equalled in any country. Some of these texts 
are addressed to children, some to youths, and some to 
college students ; each is adapted with admirable skill to its 
audience, and all are characterized by such lucidity of 
style and aptness of phraseology as is rarely combined with 
accuracy of statement. By these books, used by generation 
after generation of youths, Gray impressed himself uniquely 
upon every student of botany for fifty years. It is impossi- 
ble that such a condition should recur, and it is fortunate 
that this early impress was scientifically so excellent. 

In the summer of 1839, Gray was appointed 
botanist to a government expedition which was fitting 
out to explore the South Pacific; but exasperating 
delays and final reduction of its scope and equip- 
ment caused him to abandon the position for a 
professorship of natural history in the newly founded 
University of Michigan (1838). The institution was 
not ready for students and he was given leave to make 
a visit to Europe. Such a visit had become necessary for, 
in the two years of suspense, he had been actively at work 
with Dr. Torrey, who had invited him to undertake the joint 
production of a Flora of North America. Into this project 
Gray entered with vigor. He soon saw that they must 
compare certain American plants with earlier collections 
in various foreign herbaria, and for this purpose he must 
spend a year abroad. 

The visit to Europe was most important to him sci- 
entifically, for it gave him the opportunity not only of study- 
ing many type specimens in European herbaria, but of 
coming into personal relations with almost all the foremost 
English and Continental botanists. In many cases the ac- 
quaintance thus begun, and renewed on subsequent visits, 
ripened into life-long friendship. The letters home form 
almost a journal*, and give in a most vivacious way his 


*See Letters of Asa Gray, edited by Jane Loring Gray, 2 vols., 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin & Co. 1893. 
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first impressions of art and scenery, now become familiar 
to many Americans. In later years he made five visits 
to Europe, once in a winter between two seasons of hard 
work going up the Nile; but these journeys, except the last 
in 1887, were mainly devoted to scientific work, with only 
incidental relaxation. 


With the knowledge gained in the course of his first 
journey, he took up the Flora with vigor upon his return 
in November, 1839, and the parts of the first two volumes 
appeared rapidly. Then came a slackening, due partly to 
the preoccupation of Dr. Torrey and partly to Gray’s re- 
moval to Harvard. In this interval collections came pour- 
ing in from newly explored and newly acquired territory 
at such a rate as to make it evident that the undertaking 
was premature. The work ceased, therefore, with these 
two volumes. Thirty-six years later Dr. Gray resumed it 
alone. Of his “Synoptical Flora of North America” two 
volumes appeared before his death, and he was busily en- 
gaged upon the “Vitaceae” when paralysis intervened in 
November, 1887. So was cut short the second attempt to 
prepare a description of all the flowering plants of North 
America. 


Dr. Gray never became actively a member of the faculty 
of the University of Michigan; for before their plans ma- 
tured he was called to Harvard (1842), where he remained 
Fisher professor of natural history until his death. For 
thirty years he devoted much time to active teaching, all 
the while carrying on research and literary work; and the 
latter he continued for fifteen years after he abandoned 
to others the instructional duties of the professorship. 


The work to which he was called at Harvard was en- 
grossing and time consuming. The botanical garden was 
such in hardly more than name; he developed it into effi- 
ciency. The instruction had been of little value and no in- 
spiration ; he provided charts and material, planned his lec- 
tures with such skill and gave them with such enthusiasm 
as to awaken interest even outside the college. There were 
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almost no buildings except the residence in the Garden. 
Greenhouses were erected ; in 1864 the herbarium and library, 
which had long overflowed the house, was provided with 
fireproof quarters and modest income. All the while a steady 
stream of technical papers appeared in various journals, 
numberless reviews and notices were written, local scien- 
tific societies were invigorated by his contagious enthusiasm 
and boundless energy, addresses and lectures were delivered 
—all with the quiet efficiency of a capable scholar. 


Gray’s relations to Darwin are especially significant. 
On his first journey he casually met Darwin, and again in 
1851. A correspondence began by inquiries from Darwin, 
who was then marshalling the facts for his theory of natural 
selection, and Gray was able to give many helpful hints. 
Two years before the simultaneous presentation of this the- 
ory to the Royal Society by Darwin and Wallace, Darwin 
wrote an outline of his theory; and this letter successfully 
established Darwin’s priority in the matter. Gray, with his 
accustomed perspicacity, saw the value of Darwin’s ideas 
and the cogency of the reasoning. In a prompt review of the 
“Origin of Species” he became in America the exponent 
of this new form of evolution. After the fight waned his 
numerous essays, reviews, and discussions were brought 
together into a volume entitled “Darwiniana.” Darwin 
wrote: 


“I declare that you know my book as well as I do myself, and 
bring to the question new lines of illustration and argument in a 
manner that excites my astonishment and almost my envy.” 


“As Hooker lately said in a note to me, you are, more than 
anyone else, the thorough master of the subject.” 


And it was by his thorough mastery of the subject, 
presented in his clear and graceful style, that Darwinism 
was delivered in this country from the intense and bitter 
opposition that well-nigh overwhelmed its doughty champion, 
Huxley, in England. 


Doubtless no small factor in mitigation of the conflict 
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here was Gray’s well-known religious position. This he 
himself describes in these terms :* 
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“I am scientifically and in my own fashion a Darwinian, 
philosophically a convinced theist, and religiously an acceptor of 
the creed ‘commonly called the Nicene’ as the exponent of the 
Christian faith.” 

If a man so anchored philosophically and religiously 
could be scientifically a Darwinian, Darwinism might safely 
be examined. And lo, it has become well-nigh as valuable 
to theology as to biology! 

A man engrossed in research, busy with teaching, bur- 
dened with innumerable demands which insidiously steal 
away his precious hours, may well be forgiven if he seeks 
to withdraw himself. This Gray never did. To his personal 
friends and scientific colleagues he was an enthusiastic guide 
and counselor, though at the same time an unrelenting critic. 
Rothrock relates that he rewrote his first scientific paper 
“at least six times. . . . But my critic was merciless. I 
mentally resolved each time that I would not rewrite it; but 
I did rewrite it; and I was obliged to continue doing so 
until he thought it might be allowed to pass. . . . It was 
the most helpful lesson I ever received in the art of putting 
. things.” 

Many who had but slight claim upon his time or at- 
tention received help in generous measure; and often not 
the least help was the keen criticism that stimulates but does 
not discourage. 

Gray’s unselfish goodness and helpfulness to students 
and acquaintances alike, endeared him to a wide circle. 
When on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday it was 
suggested by letter to American botanists that they unite in 
some testimonial of affectionate regard, gifts poured in upon 
the committee. “In token of the universal esteem of Amer- 
ican botanists,” there was fashioned a silver vase, wrought 
with characteristic American plants, and most prominent 
among them the plants associated particularly with his name. 


* Preface to Darwiniana. 
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So faithfully did the artist execute his task, that, kneeling 
before the vase, Dr. Gray exclaimed over the accuracy of 
the representation, and named the various plants as readily 
as their originals. A silver salver, “bearing the greetings 
of one hundred and eighty botanists of North America to 
Asa Gray on his seventy-fifth birthday, November 18, 1885,” 
accompanied the vase. 


“Dr. Gray was exceedingly touched and delighted, as well 
as overwhelmed with surprise. And the day, with pleasant calls 
and congratulations from friends and neighbors, gifts of flowers 
with warm and kindly notes, was made a memorable one indeed.”* 


An Official letter of congratulation came from the 
Senate of the University of Michigan, for whose library 
he had made in Europe the first purchases, nearly fifty 
years before. 

Lowell wrote: 


“Just Fate, prolong his life, well spent, 
Whose indefatigable hours, 

Have been as gaily innocent 
And fragrant as his flowers.” 


For forty years his triumphs and trials were shared by 
Mrs. Gray, to whom as Jane Loring, daughter of a well- 
known Boston lawyer, he was married in 1848. They had 
no children; but upon those of their relatives and neigh- 
bors they showered such love and interest as made a visit 
to the Garden House a day to be remembered. Christmas 
festivities were nowhere more joyous than there; and Dr. 
Gray made himself a child among the children—a better 
“bear” even than the hugest “Teddy bear” of today. 

The last journey to Europe was, with all its sadness of 
obvious farewells, something of a triumphal march. At the 
Manchester meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, there was a notable gathering of 
botanists who united to do him honor. The universities of 
Edinburgh, Oxford, and Cambridge all conferred upon him 


*Letters, p. 776. 
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honorary degrees. Dr. Sandys, of Cambridge, in eloquent 
Latin, presented him for the degree thus: 
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“And now we are glad to come to the Harvard professor of 
natural history, facile princeps of trans-Atlantic botanists. Within 
the period of fifty years, how many books has he written about 
his fairest science; how rich in learning, how admirable in style! 
How many times has he crossed the ocean that he might more care- 
fully study European herbaria, and better know the leading men 
in his own department! In examining, reviewing, and sometimes 
gracefully correcting the labors of others, what a shrewd, honest, 
and urbane critic has he proved himself to be! How cheerfully, 
many years ago, among his own western countrymen was he the 
first of all to greet the rising sun of our Own Darwin, believing 
his theory of the origin of various forms in a Deity who was 
created and governs all things! God grant that it may be allowed 
such a man at length to carry to a happy completion that great 
work, which he long ago began, of more accurately describing the 
flora of North America! Meanwhile, this man who has so long 
adorned his fair science by his labors and his life, even unto a 
hoary age, ‘bearing,” as our poet says, ‘the white blossom of a 
blameless life,’ him, I say, we gladly crown, at least with these 
flowerets of praise, with this corolla of honor. For many, many 
years may Asa Gray, the venerable priest of Flora, render more il- 
lustrious this academic crown.” 


But it was not so to be. Scarcely had he returned and 
taken up as vigorously as ever his work on the Flora, when, 
in late November, paralysis put an end to his labors. He 
lingered until January 30, 1888. A simple stone, bearing a 
cross, marks his grave in Mount Auburn. 














Greeting from President Angell of the University 
of Michigan. 


Dr. George E. Vincent, 
President of 
Chautauqua Institution. 
Dear Sir: 


Will you allow me through you to. 
send a word of greeting to the Chau- 
tauqua readers and students? We 
who are at work in colleges and 
universities look with the deepest 
interest and warmest sympathy on the 
great company .of earnest men and 
women who are employing the hours 
they can rescue from the demands of 
busy lives to carry on the intel- 
lectual work for which they receive 
inspiration and guidance from Chau- 
tauqua. The uplift and illumination 
which they thus receive will more 
than reward them for the self- 
denying efforts which they make, 
and will cheer the hearts of those 
who like you are devoting yourselves 
to their good. 


Yours truly, 


ruse KY, Socgult 
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The Story of An Immigrant’s 


Experience. 
By Philip Davis 


Civic Service House, Boston. 


have been asked to write a personal narrative of my 
experiences in this country —in order to show the 
personal or human as opposed to the sociological or statis- 
tical aspect of the one all-the-year-around question so un- 
tiringly discussed in America—the question of immigra- 
tion. But in fairtress to the editor and reader I must state 
at the very outset that I cannot promise anything more than 
simply a narrative of experience. Illustrious achievement 
such as that of the Hon. Carl Schurz or Prof. Louis 
Agassiz — two immigrants who became such distinguished 
Americans — is no part of the record of the average immi- 
grant. “Undistinguished Americans” are we of the legions 
somewhat reproachfully so-called in recent literature. An 
undistinguished American I am, one of the millions of new- 
comers whose only claim to achievement lies in the phenom- 
enal success of the country of their adoption as shown by 
its world-wide commerce and mammoth industries, to the 
up-building of which even the humblest immigrants are 
_certainly contributing their share. 

My share in this achievement has been infinitesimal ; my 
reward infinite: not only a living but a liberal education, 
and liberty of both person and conscience, and—richest of 
all—a rare American experience! 

In fact, this country is to me and the millions of new- 
comers like me a macroscopic school of experience. We all 
live and labor here more intensely than we did on our 
home-platoon and the dullest of us often goes through here 
in his first five years of adjustment the experience of 2 
life-time. Personally, I feel that the life I lived dur- 
ing all the years I spent in Russia was in contrast with 
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what I experienced during the six months’ strike of the 
Philadelphia cloakmakers, for example, or during my 
college days at Harvard, a life of inexperience. In the 
deserted village where I lived, one day was like another ; 
one year like another. Like the rest of the lads of the vil- 
lage I just grew and like the weeds in the jingle— 

“We grew all day; we grew all night; 

We grew in rain and sunshine bright, 

—And there was nothing but weeds.” 

I realize now how little this care-free village life pre- 
pared me, in fact, how it unprepared me—for life in this 
seething, surging, never-resting America. 

Consider my schooling. In this country I would have 
been compelled by law to attend school from seven to four- 
teen years of age at an expense to the state of several hun- 
dred dollars. And the Truant Officer would have been after 
me if I had not attended regularly whether I were a native 
American or foreign Jewish child. 

In my former country — my own native country — [ 
was doomed to ignorance because my ancestors preferred 
the Old Testament. There was but one school in our vil- 
lage, an “Uralnie Utchilishtche,” so-called. The teacher 
was also principal of the school and priest of the church as 
well as tzar of the town. At any rate he exercised all the 
powers and prerogatives of the tzar in so far as they apper- 
tained to “Greater Moteleh.” His utchilishtche was a kind of 
Sunday-school running through the winter season. The 
catechism was the principal intellectual food and the daily 
bill of fare. Chants and litanies were its staples. No child 
was ever spoiled by a sparing use of the rod! That school 
was not for me unless I had received baptism and wished to 
become a priest. 

For the Hebrew children there existed another kind of 
school, called the “Chaider,” which in turn was a sort of all- 
the-year-around Sabbath-school. Chaider means a “room” 
in Hebrew and that is all it does mean in fact. For it is 
never more than just a “room” where Jewish children are 
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being hatched as would-be Rabbis. Here the Rebi, himself 
a semi Rabbi, reigns supreme. In his right hand the omni- 
present “Cat o’ nine tails”; in his left the Bible. To know 
the Bible is the idea of the Chaider. The exceptional boy 
goes on to the study of the Talmud. One in a thousand 
eventually enters the “Yeshiveh” or Rabinnical seminary. 
The chaider-boy thus becomes a Yeshiveh-Bochur who may 
become either a Rabbi (if he is lucky enough to get a posi- 
tion) or just a “Maskil”—a kind of “silk and satin” young 
man with a complete Rabbinical training but without a 
position. 

Every Russian hamlet has its quota of these Maskilim, 
because, of course, we can’t all be Rabbis. But the chaider 
quite ignores this fact and prepares all the chaider-boys for 
the Yeshiveh quite as unconcernedly as our grammar and 
high schools prepare for college. 


In our town, then, typical by its size and primitiveness of 
hundreds of other towns, I could have been educated as a 
priest or as a Rabbi but not as a man, not even as a man-of- 
letters in the most elementary sense of the phrase. There 
was no school to learn something about the three R’s. The 
very Azbukah or Russian A. B. C. is not taught by the 
government free of charge, until one enters the army. In 
this country, again, one has to be a literate and either a full 
citizen (to join the navy), or, at least, he must have form- 
ally declared his intention of becoming a citizen before he 
can enter the army. The Russian government not only re- 
fuses citizenship to the Jew but allows him to grow up in 
ignorance, yet it compels him to “serve the Tzar” just the 
same, and then as a means to its own ends teaches him 
those things which should have been learned in school as a 
child. 

The maintenance of the army is, by the way, one chief 
reason why Russia is so niggardly in spending money for 
the education of even her own people, let alone the stranger 
in her midst. Another reason lies in an apparent as- 
sumption that the ignorant subject, Jew or peasant, is less 
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dangerous than the educated. The confusion of Babel 
reigns in Russia today because the government does not 
even teach the language of the land. Imagine a child grow- 
ing up in this country without being able to read, write or 
even speak English! The Russian pale is full of children 
in this state of ignorance. In the more isolated towns and 
villages the true Russian language with its rich literature 
is not only unknown but literally despised — so devilishly 
successful has the government been in poisoning the minds 
of a people whose motto has been “Yehee Air”—‘Let there 
be Light!” Shut in by the Ghetto walls the people of the 
pale sat in mental darkness so long that they have grown to 
be afraid of the light. They learned by experience that the 
more intelligent they seemed to be the more they were 
suspected and watched. So they have come to regard any- 
thing printed in characters other than the Holy Tongite 
as a snare and a “Tref-Posul,” “a thing unclean.” The 
Holy Bible alone was safe and satisfying. My people, 
therefore, kept me in chaider season after season until I 
knew the Bible from cover to cover and could recite its 
chapters by heart, forward as well as backward —an ac- 
complishment highly ornamental but not very useful — 
since it fitted me for nothing in particular. 

When therefore the time came to choose my life work 
the only course open to me was that of the much-hated 
middleman into whose position the government has deliber- 
ately forced half of the Jewish people. In Russia not only 
the closed shop but the closed town, has been in practice 
on racial lines from time immemorial. Land tenure and 
open trading are also prohibited to the Jew. 

Besides, what interest is there in choosing any career 
against all these odds or in spite of them when one is event- 
ually to be kidnapped, as youths were in those days, and 
despatched to some remote corner of the Caucasus to serve 
the Tzar—at that time—indefinitely. Nothing blights 
the hope and ambition of young Russia more than this uni- 
versal dread of being called away at a time when one’s 
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prospects are brightest. Compulsory army service is there- 
fore to this day the chief cause of the Russian exodus. 
The flower of the Russian youth has no ambition to waste 
itself on the Siberian steppes. 


In my family there were five possible candidates for the 
army. As none of us was at all charmed by either the brass 
buttons or the epaulet of the soldier, we managed to escape 
one by one ere we were called on. This cost us our heritage 
as well as our birth-right. For not only was our father 
compelled to sell property in order to pay three hundred 
rubles fine for every missing son but as runaways his 
children have forever forfeited the right to return to the 
land of their birth and visit the one place on earth most 
dear to them—dear because the remains of a mother so 
untimely called away are there interred. 

At last the time came when the youngest of us, my 
brother and I, mere children of 15 and 14, untrained and 
inexperienced, equipped with nothing except life and a 
latent capacity for labor, had to cut our juvenile moorings 
and journey to the land across the waters — the “Goldeneh 
Amerikeh.” 


We traveled in the company of an emigrating family as 
far as Warsaw, but there we separated, for they went by 
way of Bremen while we went by way of Hamburg. Small 
as we were our greatest concern was not about ourselves 
but in guarding what we considered the untold wealth in 
our possession. But no sooner did we reach Hamburg than 
we were relieved of both wealth and worry, the former 
having been neatly divided between the railroad and steam- 
ship companies. 

We therefore boarded the steamer practically free 
from impedimenta and after a fortnight of steerage exper- 
ience which no immigrant ever forgets, entered Castle 
Garden poor of purse but rich in resolve. For we were no 
“birds of passage.” We came to make this country our 
permanent home and all the other immigrants who then 
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landed entered into their new inheritance, into the sweet 
land of liberty, in the same spirit. 

It is the privilege of every newcomer to get at least a 
week’s rest during which time he “receives” all the “lands- 
men” of his town who flock to hear the “news.” No exper- 
ience is so rare as this of the immigrant as messenger of 
glad words and “best regards” from sweethearts, lovers, 
wives, husbands, parents, and children. 

The rest period over, the question “what to do?” loomed 
large. I was handicapped both in age and training. Had 
a truant officer then appeared and ordered me to school, I 
might have been redeemed from many years of apprentice- 
ship and toil without meaning, which because of my inex- 
perience and ignorance, I was subjected to. My present 
story might have read differently. But the child labor laws 
of those days allowed conditions which those of today cer- 
tainly do not. Consequently though barely fourteen and 
illiterate, I was compelled to offer myself for hire, if, in- 
deed, I could find some one to hire me. 

I looked for him daily for six weeks until I found him— 
an East-Side sweater who agreed to hire me as a “basting 
puller” for two dollars a week. Here began years of 
bitter experience in the sweat shops of New York, which 
flourished greatly in those days. The division of labor was 
even then most minutely carried out. A score of “hands” 
handled the different parts of the coat, or rather one batch 
of coats: the cutter, the trimmer, the pocket maker, the 
lining maker, the operator, the under-presser and presser, 
the finisher, the busheler, and the “Boss” himself, as the 
owner was invariably called. The tailor, the only man who 
really knows how to make a coat and make it fit had no 
place in the sweat shop scheme. His all-around knowledge, 
in a sense, disqualified him. The sweat shop wanted 
specialists, “hands” trained nimbly for one thing. Such a 
specialist was the baster, for example, who “basted” all 
day, just basted coat and lining together that the operator 
might sew, that the presser might press, etc. My “specialty” 
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was to pull the basting out before it went to the presser, 
which I did “with a bare bodkin.” 

As the prison hides its victim so the huge piles of coats 
to my right and left towering above me like prison walls 
hid my small frame. How I labored to down my Bastille, 
raze its walls to the ground that I might have more elbow 
room, more breathing space, more light, more sun! Ant- 
like I labored, pulling out yards, miles of bastings, “doing” 
hundreds of coats in an hour. But where was the use? 
The next hundred came just as fast as mine went. Others 
worked by the task system. “Do just so much and you can 
go home.” But basting pulling was considered so light a 
task that neither that nor time counted for anything. 
Needless to say there was no 58-hour movement for 
women and children in those days. The tenure of one’s 
job—then, as now — depended on the pleasure of the 
Boss. And the Boss was pleased so long as we kept at it. 
How luring the 6 c’clock whistle seemed. But strange as 
it may seem that whistle which today announces the end 
of the longest day was to us of the sweat-shop but a second 
noon-hour calk Second breakfast at twelve, second lunch 
and the overtime contest began. It was a test of 





at six 
endurance — especially among the piece workers. On 
“rush” days, so heralded on red tickets pinned to the 
coats (we did not know the letters but we recognized the 
color), we never ceased until midnight. On a pinch Sat- 
urdays and Sundays were sacrificed. 

In this wild “rush” the best early days of my iife in 
America were spent as were those of thousands of other 
immigrants. What added to the bitterness of this exper- 
ience was the fact I afterwards learned that we immigrants 
were held responsible for the sweat shop system. Did we 
bring it with us? I found it here. How could I have been 
blamed for it? How can any individual be held responsible 
for a particular system of industry —the result of many 
minds—the outcome of social needs? Can the wage- 
earner be held responsible for the Wage-system? As little 
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can the sweater or sweat shop “hand” be held responsible 
for the sweating system. And in any case society, which in 
the last analysis profits most by the new systems of in- 
dustry, ought certainly to share its degree of responsibility, 
particularly since it lies in its power and not in the individ- 
ual to modify such systems, at least to take the sting and 
poison out of them. 

From basting-puller to half-baster to baster was then 
considered the natural evolution of one in my position. 
But I did not get along with the needle as well as I did with 
the bodkin. My tender flesh proved softer than the cloth. 
I used to come back with swollen fingers. I left the shop 
for some time only to return again to “be broken in” as 
under-pressed. I learned seam-pressing, etc., until I 
finally became a full-fledged presser. From basting-puller 
to under-presser to presser was therefore the course of my 
evolution, and if I may add, from sweat shop to college. 
For I eventually got there. It took years of preparation 
and saving. But at last the glad day came when I actually 
entered college and began living through in full maturity 
the golden age of school life which is the boon of youth. 

College education is the goal of hundreds of immi- 
grants toiling by day for a living and preparing at night, 
Chautauqua fashion—each for himself. Many of them 
have a European college education which they would fain 
bring up to American standards. 

Every year adds to their numbers in the different col- 
leges of this country. But ten times as many languish in 
the shops who should be in college! Why? Because a 
college education is exceedingly expensive: $600 for four 
years tuition; $1000 or more for room and board. Then 
there are clothes and books to buy and one’s miscellaneous 
daily expenses to provide for. Two years preparation and 
you will readily see that to get a college education in this 
country is an expensive luxury —a $2000 proposition at 
the very least. 

And after college — what? 
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No soft berth awaits the immigrant student upon grad- 
uation. He either has to go back to the shop for a living 
or he has to commence studying anew — study a profession 
— again a $3000 proposition. 

I am mindful of the immense sums of money be- 
queathed yearly to our American colleges in the form of 
scholarships, and Russian Jewish students, because they 
need them most and naturally work hardest, perhaps win 
them oftenest. But scholarships are for the few and make- 
shifts at best. Nor has the price of scholarships ever been 
made public. The fortunate student who gets a scholarship 
as the reward of supreme effort often has to act as chief 
cook and bottle washer of the college for as long a time 
as the scholarship may last. Washing windows, white- 
washing rooms and cleaning black-boards are not the best 
forms of recreation after a hard day’s study. 


These things are the bittersweets of the poor student’s 
college experience. As I dreamed all the years I spent in 
the shop of the day when every breadwinner, native and 
foreign, will possess the kind of college education which 
will interpret and illumine his work for himself and society, 
so I dreamed during the years I spent in college of the day 
when such college education shall also be free. The solu- 
tion to my mind does not lie in more privately endowed 
colleges but in free state universities. Were such universi- 
ties, adapted to the time and condition of the average 
American young man and young woman in every state in 
the Union, nay in every large industrial and agricultural 
center, were they really free without being cheap, minister- 
ing to the present instead of worshiping the past, it would 
soon be found that the adult immigrant, also, would flock 
into them as enthusiastically as the immigrant children 
flock to the public school. 

Strangely enough, the first Breadwinners’ College of 
this kind, opened by Dr. Thomas Davidson, in 1898, was 
right among the Russian Jewish immigrants of the East 
Side. Though only a private venture and by no means 
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meeting the vital industrial and economic needs of bread- 
winners, it is certainly blazing the way. The number of 
young men and women of fine character and high ideals of 
, social service it has produced, men and women who are 
now leaders and teachers among their kind, has more than 
justified its existence. 

In Boston the Breadwinners’ Institute is grappling with 
the same problem: the better education of the adult immi- 
grant. The Institute is the outgrowth of a school for adult 
immigrants under the auspices of the Civic Service House 
which has been in existence since 1901. It is the work of 
this school with which I became connected while still at 
Harvard, which has appealed to me as most worth while — 
so great is the response, especially among the latest new- 
comers. 

Mazzini during his exile in London opened up a school 
for his countrymen — strangely enough on much the 
same plan of our Breadwinners’ Institute. With touching 
tenderness he speaks of his work in that school. He calls 
it his “labor of love.” One cannot get Mazzini’s results 
without possessing his endowments, but one can understand 
his enthusiasm and share his delight. 





















The Vesper Hour" 


By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


A ND he came to Nazareth where he had been brought 
up; and he entered, as his custom was, into the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath day.”—Luke 4:16. 

“As his custom was,” “where he had been brought up,” 
he did as a man, what he had always done as a boy—he 
went to the house of God on the day of God. And he did 
this not as a rabbi but as a layman. He did this, following 
a custom, adopted by the family of which he was a member. 
Had he been a merchant, a farmer, a mechanic, a tax gath 
erer, an artist, he would have gone to the synagogue on the 
Sabbath day. It was a part of the religious program of his 
life. 

I wish to speak of the importance of a religious program 
in every life—a “custom” that ensures religious fidelity, 
not merely loyalty to a “day” and a place and a service, not 
merely an enthusiasm for a “church” or a “denomination” 
but what is better, a surrender to God born of a reverent 
faith. And all this to be done by a layman—ploughboy, 
banker, kitchen help, carpenter, or a leader of society. I 
insist that every man needs a religious program for his 
life, embracing opinions, enthusiasms, courage, endeavors, 
and habits, controlling his conduct and character. All 
this is worth more than success in trade, political influence 
and social promotion. And I am not interested in the precise 
form of his creed, the ritual he employs, or his ecclesiastical 
alliances. 

These are the questions I account vital: Have you real 
faith in God? What do you think of Christ? Does the 
Holy Spirit of God possess and control you? Do you love 
your neighbor as really as you love yourself? Is there life 
in your faith? Is it fruit bearing? 


*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent continues the ministries of Chau 
tauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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A personal program of religious life for laymen and 
ministers is the demand of our age, and for the people whom 
we of the church call “outsiders ;” for we well know that 
neglect does not annul obligation. 

Every business and professional man, every mechanic, 
every farmer, every woman, every child, should first of all 
seek the kingdom of God and His righteousness, should light 
the taper of profession and let the light shine. The com- 
mand is not an extravagant one: “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.” I repeat—professing Chris- 
tians should faithfully show their colors and order their 
daily lives according to a simple program of faith and obedi- 
ence. First religion, then business. The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of everything that is worth while. And 
this divine law applies to every living man and woman, and 
not merely to church members. Religion should never be 
accounted as of less importance than business. It is not 
necessary that one be always talking about it, but it is not 
a good sign when men who associate from day to day in 
commercial or industrial life never speak to each other about 
the kingdom of God, the interests of the church and the 
religious demands of society; when men who owe all that 
is best in their lives to our Christian civilization give no sign 
of reverence for Christ and regard for his church, but allow 
even Sabbath days to pass without attendance at church, 
without a word of prayer in the family, or a season of 
serious self-searching as to the ruling motive of life. We 
need today the establishing of a custom that shall put a re- 
ligious program into the life of every business man and make 
him brave enough to confess his faith in God anywhere and 
everywhere and honest enough in busiftess to look into the 
open eyes of the man with whom he deals, and in a natural 
tone of voice and with genuine enthusiasm converse about 
the subjects that are suggested by the thought of the church. 

But be assured that if religion be anything at all, a 
true program of the Christian life will embrace freedom of 
utterance, a reverent habit of Sabbath observance, the daily 
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reading of religious literature, the frequent canvassing of 
great religious and humanitarian questions ; a deliberate anc 
earnest thinking about the most serious needs of the world 
and about wise methods of serving society. 

There are many ways in which thoughts of duty and 
of God and dreams of helpful service to humanity may be 
delicately interwoven in the texture of everyday secular 
life; and one may dream sweet dreams and have inspiring 
visions of the better things to be, even while he gives himself 
heartily to the task in hand, however commonplace or coarse 
it may seem to be. And more than this, a habit that opens 
the soul to a realm of spiritual truth every day accustoms 
one to the facts, the energies and the atmosphere of that 
wider and worthier world to which we all belong, and into 
which one of these days (when our days are numbered) we 
shall pass, with or without a taste for what is highest and 
best. It may seem a very useless matter to spend time every 
day in the study of a foreign language, but entering a foreign 
land some morning, it will be something to be familiar with 
its speech. 

When I insist upon a conformity so exact and in a mat- 
ter apparently so unimportant it is not that he should thus 
seek to satisfy conscience; it is not that he should thus keep 
a promise or discharge a duty; but that he as a man whose 
brain belongs to God and has been given to God may make 
sure of a benefit, increase his power and confirm a habit 
that will guarantee the reading of 365 pages that current 
year and of ten large volumes of useful and inspiring lit- 
erature in a decade. Christian people must be reading peo- 
ple. 
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“‘Domestic Manners of the Americans’’ 


Reference has been made in Mr. Brooks’ articles “As 
Others See Us,” to Mrs. Trollope’s famous book, “Domestic 
Manners of the Americans.” Mrs. Frances Milton Trollope 
the mother of Anthony Trollope, was herself an English 
novelist and a writer of travels. She lived in the United 
States from 1829 to 1832 and her keen observation and 
ready pen have given us a vivid picture of our country 
as it appeared in those days to an Englishwoman brought 
up in the cultivated circles of European society. In the 
“Introduction” to the 1832 edition of her book on America, 
the objects which she had in view are stated as follows: 

“She leaves to abler pens the more ambitious task of com- 
menting on the demrocratic form of the American government; 
while, by describing faithfully, the daily aspect of ordinary life, she 
has endeavored to show how greatly the advantage is on the side 
of whose who are governed by the few, instead of the many. The 
chief object she has had in view is to encourage her countrymen 
to hold fast by a constitution that ensures all the blessings which 
flow from established habit and solid principles. If they forego 
these, they will incur the fearful risk of breaking up their repose 
by introducing the jarring tumult and universal degradation which 
invariably follow the wild scheme of placing all the power of the 
state in the hands of the populace.” 


Mrs. Trollope’s temporary sojourn in Memphis gave 
her some experience of primitive hotel conditions of that 
period: 

“They ate in perfect silence, and with such astonishing 
rapidity that their dinner was over literally before ours was 
begun; the instant they ceased to eat they darted from the 
table in the same moody silence which they had preserved 
since they entered the room, and a second set took their 
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places, who performed their silent parts in the same man- 
ner. The only sounds heard were those produced by the 





knives and forks, with the unceasing chorus of coughing, 
etc. No women were present except ourselves and the 
hostess; the good women of Memphis being well content 
to let their lords partake of Mrs. Anderson’s turkeys and 
venison, (without their having the trouble of cooking for 
them) whilst they regaled themselves on mush and milk at 
home. 

“The following picture of manners and customs in 
Cincinnati give a glimpse of some of the varied types which 
helped to make up the society of a typical western American 
city of that period: 

“Though I do not quite sympathize with those who con- 
sider Cincinnati as one of the wonders of the earth, I cer- 
tainly think it a city of extraordinary size and importance, 
when it is remembered that thirty years ago the aboriginal 
forest occupied the ground where it stands; and every 
month appears to extend its limits and its wealth. 

“T have read much of the ‘few and simple wants of ra- 
tional man,’ and I used to give a sort of dreamy acqui- 
escence to the reasoning that went to prove each added 
want an added woe. Those who reason in a comfortable 
London drawing-room know little about the matter. Were 
the aliments which sustain life all that we wanted, the facul- 
ties of the hog might suffice us; but if we analyze an hour 
of enjoyment, we shall find that it is made up of agreeable 
sensations occasioned by a thousand delicate impressions 
on almost as many nerves; where these nerves are sluggish 
from never having been awakened, external objects are less 
important, for they are less perceived; but where the whole 
machine of the human frame is in full activity, where every 
sense brings home to consciousness its touch of pleasure or of 
pain, then every object that meets the senses is important 
as a vehicle of happiness or misery. But let no frames so 
tempered visit the United States; or if they do, let it be 
with no longer pausing than will store the memory with im- 
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ages, which, by the force of contrast, shall sweeten the 
future. 

“The ‘simple’ manner of living in Western America 
was more distasteful to me from its levelling effects on the 
manners of the people, than from the personal privations 
that it rendered necessary ; and yet, till 1 was without them, 
I was in no degree aware of the many pleasurable sensations 
derived from the little elegance and refinements enjoyed 
by the middle classes in Europe. There were many circum- 
stances, too trifling even for my gossiping pages, which 
pressed themselves daily and hourly upon us, and which 
forced us to remember painfully that we were not at home. 
It requires an abler pen than mine to trace the connection 
which I am persuaded exists between these deficiencies and 
the minds and manners of the people. All animal wants 
are supplied profusely at Cincinnati, and at a very easy rate; 
but alas: these go but a little way in the history of a day’s 
enjoyment. The total and universal want of manners, both 
in males and females, is so remarkable, that I was constantly 
endeavoring to account for it. It certainly does not proceed 
from want of intellect. I have listened to much dull and 
heavy conversation in America, but rarely to any that | 
could strictly call silly (if I accept the everywhere privileged 
class of very young ladies). They appear to me to have 
clear heads and active intellects; are more ignorant on sub- 
jects that are only of conventional value, than on such as are 
of intrinsic importance; but there is no charm, no grace 
in their conversation. I very seldom, during my whole stay 
in the country, heard a sentence elegantly turned, and cor- 
rectly pronounced from the lips of an American. There is 
always something either in the expression or the accent 
that jars the feelings and shocks the taste.” . 


THE GLORIOUS INSTITUTIONS OF AMERICA, 


“T was once sitting with a party of ladies, among whom 
were one or two young girls, whose curiosity was greater 
than their patriotism, and they asked me many questions 
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concerning the splendor and extent of London. I was en- 
deavoring to satisfy them by the best description I could. 
give, when we were interrupted by another lady, who ex- 
claimed, ‘Do hold your tongues, girls, about London; if 
you want to know what a beautiful city is, look at Phila- 
delphia ; when Mrs. Trollope has been there, I think she will 
allow that it is better worth talking about than that great 
overgrown collection of nasty, filthy, dirty streets that they 
call London.’ 


“Once in Ohio, and once in the District of Columbia, I 
had an atlas displayed before me, that I might be convinced 
by the evidence of my own eyes what a very contemptible 
little country I came from. I shall never forget the gravity 
with which, on the latter occasion, a gentleman drew out his 
graduated pencil-case, and showed me, past contradiction, 
that the whole of the British dominions did not equal in 
size one of their least important states; nor the air with 
which, after the demonstration, he placed his feet upon the 
chimney piece, considerably higher than his head, and 
whistled Yankee Doodle. 

“Their glorious institutions, their unequalled freedom, 
were, of course, not left unsung. 


“T took some pains to ascertain what they meant by their 
glorious institutions, and it is with no affectation of igno- 
rance that I profess I never could comprehend the meaning 
of the phrase, which is, however, on the lip of every Ameri- 
can, when he talks of his country. I asked if by their in- 
stitutions they meant their hospitals and penitentiaries. ‘Oh 
no; we mean the glorious institutions which are co-eval with 
the revolution.’ ‘Is it,’ I asked, ‘your institution of mar- 
riage which you have made purely a civil and not a religious 
rite, to be performed by a justice of the peace, instead of a 
clergyman ?” 


“ ‘Oh, no; we speak of our divine political institutions. 
“Yet still I was in the dark, nor can I guess what they 
mean, unless they call incessant electioneering, without pause 
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or interval for a single day, for a single hour, of their whole 
existence, ‘a glorious institution.’ ” 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE IN AMERICA, 


“But whatever may be the talents of the persons who 
meet together in society, the very shape, form and arrange- 
ment of the meeting is sufficient to paralyze conversation. 
‘The women invariably herd together at one part of the room, 
and the men at the other; but, in justice to Cincinnati, I 
must acknowledge that this arrangement is by no means 
peculiar to that city, or to the western side of the Alleghe- 
nies, Sometimes a small attempt at music produces a partial 
reunion; a few of the most daring youths, animated by the 
consciousness of curled hair and smart waistcoats, approach 
the piano-forte, and begin to mutter a little to the half- 
grown pretty things, who are comparing with one another 
“how many quarters’ music they have had.” Where the 
mansion is of sufficient dignity to have two drawing rooms, 
the piano, the little ladies and the slender gentlemen are left 
to themselves, and on such occasions the sound of laughter 
is often heard to issue from among them. But the fate of 
the more dignified personages, who are left in the other 
room, is extremely dismal. The gentlemen spit, talk of elec- 
tions and the price of produce, and spit again. The ladies 
look at each other’s dresses till they know every pin by heart ; 
talk of Parson Somebody’s last sermon on the day of judg- 
ment, on Dr. T’otherbody’s new pills for dyspepsia, till the 
“tea” is announced, when they all console themselves to- 
gether for whatever they may have suffered in keeping 
awake, by taking more tea, coffee, hot cake and custard, hoe 
cake, johnny cake, waffle cake, and dodger cake, pickled 
peaches and preserved cucumbers, ham, turkey, hung beef, 
apple sauce, and pickled oysters, than were ever prepared 
‘in any other country of the known world. After this mas- 
sive meal is over they return to the drawing-room, and it 
always appeared to me that they remained together as long 
as they could bear it, and then they rise en masse, cloak, 
bonnet, sliawl, and exit.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MINISTER. 





“It is impossible not to smile at the close resemblance 
to be traced between the feelings of a first-rate Presbyterian 
or Methodist lady, fortunate enough to have secured a favor- 
ite Itinerant for her meeting, and those of a first-rate London 
Blue, equally blest in the presence of a fashionable poet. 
There is a strong family likeness among us all the world 
over. 


“The best rooms, the best dresses, the choicest refresh- 
ments solemnize the meeting. While the party is assembling, 
the load-star of the hour is occupied in whispered conver- 
sations with the guests as they arrive. They are called 
brothers and sisters, and the greetings are very affectionate. 
When the room is full, the company, of whom a vast ma- 
jority are always women, are invited, entreated, and coaxed 
to confess before their brothers and sisters, all their 
thoughts, faults, and follies. 

“These confessions are strange scenes; the more they 
confess, the more invariably are they encouraged and ca- 
ressed. When this is over, they all kneel, and the Itinerant 
prays extempore. They then eat and drink; and then they 
sing hymns, pray, exhort, sing, and pray again, till the ex- 
citement reaches a very high pitch indeed. These scenes 
are going on at some house or other every evening during 
the revival, nay, at many at the same time, for the churches 
and meeting houses cannot give occupation to half the 
Itinerants, though they are all open throughout the day, and 


till a late hour in the night, and the officiating ministers suc- 


ceed each other in the occupation of them.” 
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There was no hunger, war, nor strife 
For none was wronged and none oppressed 
But every man just led the life 
And thought the thoughts that he loved best. 
Old Gaelic Poem. 

As students of this coming American Year every Chau- 
tauqua reader has an opportunity to examine carefully the 
questions which the unique conditions of life in our country 
are constantly presenting. This is a time of social unrest. 
Great numbers of people are studying social problems as 
never before and with a spirit which seeks for a practical 
outcome which shall insure to every one complete justice 
and the largest possible opportunities for development. We 
shall be able to use the “laboratory method” in our work, 
supplementing the statements of our authors by investiga- 
tions of our own. And it may be that these investigations 
will set in motion influences which will contribute to the 
permanent betterment of many a community. 

LOCAL STUDIES. 

Many individual readers possessing the natural in- 
stincts of the investigator will make studies of conditions 
around them on their own account, while Circles will have 
the special advantage of combining the energies of their 
members and gathering facts from different sources. Per- 
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haps it may be helpful to repeat here some suggestions 
already given, with the addition also, of a few others: 

Find out when and by whom your community was settled and 
why. What nationalities have you now? Where do the different 
races live—in groups or are they scattered through the town? 
When and why did the later immigrants come to you? What are 
their occupations? Are there any native art industries in your 
town carried on by persons of foreign birth? How has household 
service been affected by the changes in your population? Are any 
of your public schools composed largely of foreign children? What 
special methods are employed to facilitate their education? What 
opportunities for education has the adult foreigner? Have you 
discovered any concrete cases of marked ability shown by individ- 
val foreigners? 

MAP MAKING. 

Many social settlements in the large cities have pre- 
pared race maps of their respective neighborhoods. Each 
Chautauqua Circle should do the same, covering in general 
the whole town. In these maps the location of the various 
nationalities may be shown by means of different colors. 
Such a map might include also the situation of the various 
public schools, with some facts as to the density of popula- 
tion in different sections, the relation of the parks to these 
districts, etc. The Circles can get a great deal of help from 
the settlements, mission churches, etc. Different members 
of the Circle should be assigned to given sections of the 
community. In some cases two or three members might 
work together in gathering facts relating to some densely 
populated section. Then have one member of the Circle 
who has a special aptitude for map making combine the 
small maps worked out by the local investigators into one 
map for the town. The Editor of the Round Table will be 
glad to see these maps and it may be possible to reproduce 
them in THe CHAuTAUQUAN. Which Circle will be the 
first to report? 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Much very interesting material for side lights on our 
reading will be found in certain Government publications 
noted in “Races and Immigrants in America.” The Report 
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of the Commissioner General of Immigration for 1906 ought 
to be in the hands of every Circle and some member ap- 
pointed to note a few significant facts from it and report 
at each meeting. It contains some interesting charts and 
discussions of many features of the immigrant situation. 

Reports of the Bureau of Labor are full of timely dis- 
cussions. That for May, 1907,—No. 70, contains a com- 
prehensive article on the Italian in this country. The bul- 
letins on the negro question are exceedingly important. Any 
of this material can be secured by writing to the two de- 
partments above mentioned at Washington. 

Another very helpful work for reference is Vol. XV 
of the Report of the Industrial Commission on “Immigra- 
tion and Education.” This is one volume of an extensive 
series prepared by a committee of experts a few years ago. 
It is very readable and should be available for Circle use. 
This is not sent upon direct application but can usually be 
secured through a congressman. Circles which have public 
libraries however small, can get the librarian to send for it. 


=> 


STUART AND COPLEY. 

Two of the little monographs in the “Masters in Art” series 
are devoted to Stuart and Copley respectively. Each publication 
contains ten excellent reproductions of the artist’s work, a descrip- 
tion of each picture, critical comments upon the artist from various 
sources and a brief biography. They can be secured from the 
Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, New York, for twenty cents each. 


CONCERNING OTHER HELPS. 

In studying the negro question, the Atlanta University 
publications are important. There is a small charge for 
these and Circles which have no libraries would do well to 
make up a small fund by a contribution of ten cents each, 
from which they can secure occasional pamphlets of this sort. 

A southern planter, Mr. A. H. Stone, has been making 
some economic studies of the negro based on his own expe- 
rience. They have been published, as will be seen from Mr. 
Commons’ bibliography, largely in magazines of a rather spe- 
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cial sort. Many libraries would be glad to send for these spe- 
cial numbers, or the Circle might purchase them from its book 
fund, and after some member has analyzed them and made a 
report to the Circle, they can be presented to the library. 
This is an excellent way for the Circle to help toward equip- 
ping its local library. 

By all means secure the special numbers of Charities 
referred to by Mr. Commons. This publication discusses 
so many practical problems relating to our studies this year 
that the Circle should urge the local library to subscribe for 
it. Separate numbers can be secured for ten cents from 
the office of publication, 105 E. 22nd Street, New York City. 


— 


SOME IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS TO BOTH OLD AND NEW 
MEMBERS. 

The Membership Look, heretofore a separate publication, 
will be merged this year in THe CHAUTAUQUAN, every sub- 
scriber for Tue CuAUrTAUQUAN becoming a member of the 
C. L. S. C. without the payment of any additional fee. 

The material formerly included in the Membership 
Look, review questions, helps, etc., will be published in the 
Round Table section of the magazine. The brief and white 
seal memoranda in their usual form will be found on pages 
140 and 144 of this magazine. Duplicate memoranda to be 
filled out and returned will be furnished as heretofore, 
printed on a good quality of writing paper. Any member 
can secure this duplicate paper by sending a postal card giv- 
ing name, address and C. L. S. C. Class to the C. L. S. C. 
office at Chautauqua, New York. 

Review questions upon “Races and Immigrants in 
America” are also included in this Round Table, and ques- 
tions on the other books will be published sufficiently far 
in advance to meet the needs of all. 

This plan will aid in further unifying the course and 
it is believed will be welcomed by all Chautauquans. Mem- 
bers of families where one copy of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
is already taken or of Circles where several members plan 
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to use one magazine together, can become enrolled members 
of the C. L. S. C. by the payment of an annual fee of one 
dollar which will entitle them to all the privileges of mem- 
bership, the annual certificate and duplicate memoranda. 

TO ALL GRADUATES. 

Graduates of the C. L. S. C. who wish to go right on 
with the regular work, can earn one seal by reading the re- 
quired course for the year, and a second seal by filling out 
both the brief and white seal papers for the year. Such 
graduates are enrolled if they subscribe for Tue CHautau- 
QUAN or if not subscribers may be enrolled by the payment 
of the membership fee of one dollar. 


TO NEW CHAUTAUQUANS OF THE CLASS OF IQII. 

Many new members are eager to know how they may 
have seals upon their diplomas at graduation. Such seals 
may be earned by Alling out “memoranda” each year, five 
white seals during the four years. See the printed para- 
graph at the head of the “memoranda” on page 140 of this 
magazine. Seals may also be earned for “Recognized Read- 
ing.” These are further explained in the “duplicate memor- 
anda” pamphlet sent on application to all enrolled members. 
Supplementary seal courses on many different subjects are 
also open to those who have much time for reading. The 
Special Course Hand Book which can be secured by sénding 
a stamp to the C. L. S. C. office at Chautauqua, New York, 
gives full particulars of these. 

WORD STUDIES. 

How many of us constantly meet and pass over in our 
reading, words which we fancy we understand but which 
we should be hard pressed to define accurately? This mental 
haziness not only prevents us from enriching our vocabula- 
ries with words which are in common use but prevents us 
often from getting the full meaning of an author. Mr. 
John Graham Brooks tells of his experiment with a class 
of students to whom he gave the word “luxury,” asking 
them to define it. The result showed astonishingly diverse 
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ideas upon the subject. Such an experiment might be tried 
by Circles. Let the program committee select three or four 
words from the readings which have not yet been taken up 
by the Circle and let the members write definitions on the 
spot. Many of us might find difficulty in giving clear ideas 
of the meaning of such words as “democracy,” “alien,” 
“virility,” “yeoman,” “immunity.” 
= 


Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


















4 
Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 
OpeNING Day—October 1. SpeciaL SuNpDAY—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
SPECIAL Sunpay — November, INTERNATIONAL Peace Day — 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SpeciaL Sunpay—July, second 
CottecE Day — January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August, 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
SpectaL SuNnDAY—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. St. Paut’s Dav—August, second 
LoncreLLow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. REcoGNITION Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May I. Wednesday. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR OCTOBER. 
FIRST WEEK—OcT, 1-8. 
In THe CHAuTAUQUAN: “As Others See Us.” 1. “The Problem 
Opened.” 
In Required Book: “Races and Immigrants in America.” Chapter 
I, Race and Democracy. 
SECOND WEEK—OcT. 8-15. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “As Others See Us.” 2. “Concerning Our 
ritics. 
In Po Book: “Races and Immigrants in America,” Chapter 
II, Colonial Race Elements. 
THIRD WEEK—OCT. 15-22. 
In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: “American Painting,” Chapter I, Colonial 
Painting. 
In Required Book: “Races and Immigrants in America,” Chapter 
III, The Negro. 
FOURTH WEEK—OCT. 22-29. 
In Required Book: “Races and Immigrants in America,” Chapter 
V, XIXth Century Additions; to page 68. 


OU 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Readers or Circle program committees may think it advisable 
to change the above outline of required reading so as to consider 
both chapters of “As Others See Us” at a single meeting, thus 
leaving the next meeting free to be devoted entirely to “Races and 
Immigrants in America.” By the first plan the meetings gain in va- 
riety—by the second, in concentration. A little experimenting will 
soon show to any Circle what method is best adapted to its pecu- 
liar needs. 
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FIRST WEEK. 


Roll Call: Enumerate as many as possible of the advantages to be 
gained from an unprejudiced study of foreign criticisia of 
America. 

Revie of Chapter I, “The Problem Opened” in “As Others See 


s. 

Reading: Selections from Mrs. Trollope. (The Library Shelf.) 

Word Studies from Required Reading (see paragraph in Round 
Table). 

Review and Discussion of “Races and Immigrants in America,” 
Chapter I 

Brief Book Reviews: Mr. Edward Bellamy’s point of view in his 
“Equality.” An opposite point of view in “Inequality and Pro- 
gress,” George Harris. 

Discussion of plans for a study of your own community (sce par- 
agraph in Round Table). 

SECOND WEEK. 

Roll Call: Report by each member of his or her ancestors from 
the time of their emigration to this country, showing what 
different race elements they represent. 

Review of “As Others See Us,” Chapter II, “Concerning Our 
Critics.” 

Oral Reports: Brief accounts of Harriet Martincau, Mrs. Trollope, 
and Willianr Archer. (See Poole’s Index.) 

Review and Discussion of “Races and Immigrants,” Chapter IT. 

Reading from “An Immicrant’s Story” in this magazine or 

from “The Sons of Old Scotland in America.” H. M. Cas- 
son, Munsev’s Maaazine, 34:509: or “The Dutch in America,” 
35 :238; or “The Spanish in America,” 35 :204. 

Comparison and Discussion of charts brought by members showing 
race elements in the Circle’s own community, with brief re- 
ports on the original settlers of the town, where they came 
from and why. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Roll Call: Different points of view on the negro problem as ex- 
pressed by recent writers whose opinions are worth consider- 
ing. (See recent books and magazine articles—Poole’s index 
under “Negro” gives many references, and Mr. Commons’ 
bibliography is very suggestive.) 

Review of “Races and Immigrants,” Chanter TTT. 

Oral Reports on Negro Communities: The following Bulletins of 
the Department of Labor contain much interesting material. 
They should he assigned to different members for summarv 
and report. No. 38, Louisiana Sugar Plantations; No. 35, 

Negro Landholders of Georgia: No. 22, Studies of the Black 

graphy and also “Masters in Art,” Monographs on Stuart and 
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Belt; No. 37 of Litwalton, Virginia. (See also paragraph in 
Round Table.) 

Reading: Selection from “Joys of Being a Negro,” a humorous 
article by a negro, Atlantic Monthly, 97:245, (Feb. 1906). 
Review of important article by Ray Stannard Baker in American 
Magazine for April, 1907, on the Atlanta situation or articles 
on the same subject by Booker T. Washington in The Outlook, 
&4:913-6 (Dec. 15, 1906), entitled “Golden Rule in Atlanta.” 
(These magazines can easily be secured for a small amount 

from their offices of publication in New York City.) 
FOURTH WEEK. 

Roll Call: Brief characterizations of different negroes who have 
contributed to literature and the nature of their writings. (In 
the Atlanta University Publications, No. 10, is “A Select 
Bibliography of the Negro American.”) 

Reading: Selections from “Some efforts of Negroes for Social 
Betterment.” (See Atlanta University Publications, No. 3.) 

Oral Reports: “Social Interests of Negroes in Northern Cities.’ 
See Charities, Special Number, Oct. 7, 1905. This contains a 
number of short illustrated articles on different aspects of the 
negro question in the North. It sets forth many facts not real- 
ized by the average reader. 

Discussion: Number and location of negroes in the Circle’s own 
community. The kind of occupations in which they are en 
gaged and the nature of the education which they are receiving. 

Review of article on “American Painting.” 

Discussion of pictures with added items of interest gathered from 
supplementary articles and books. See Miss Spencer’s biblio- 
graphy and also “Masters in Art” monographs on Stuart and 
Copley. (See paragraph on the latter in Round Table.) 


&= 
HOW CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLES HAVE PROMOTED PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


“This is a very auspicious opening for our American Year,” 
said Pendragon as an unusually large number of delegates gathered 
at the Round Table. “Perhaps,” remarked one of them, “it is 
because many of us have attended some Chautauqua this summer 
and are possessed of a fresh supply of enthusiasm. At the Assembly 
at Coffeyville, Kansas, which I attended we enrolled nearly one 
hundred members for the Class of 1911. Miss Hamilton who is 
in charge of the Round Table work there and at several other 
Chautauquas seems to have a genius for interesting people.” 

“Letters from the Assembly field show a spirit of apprecia- 
tion of the American course which ought to set great numbers of 
people to studying their own country,” said Pendragon. “I wonder 
if all of you realize how much can be done right now to interest 
people in this new year? You remember,” he continud, “that the 
Beatrice, Nebraska, S. H. G. showed a very public spirited point 
of view in its delegate’s report in August, The members were 
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View in Blackwell, Oklahoma 








Interior of Library, Blackwell, Oklahoma. 
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Public Library, Somerset, Kentucky (Building on Left). 


planning to make Chautauqua’s influence felt all through that part 
of the State. Let me read you this note just received from Miss 
Fuller, their secretary: ‘Never before in the ten or twelve years I 
have been interested in Chautauqua reading has there been so much 
interest manifested in the Round Table hour—both by Chautau- 
quans and outsiders. On the evening of Recognition Day an Alumni 
Banquet was held. . . . . The pavilion was hung with the 
banners of the classes who had graduated at this Assembly, decor- 
ated with flowers. On the tables hollyhock blossoms were arranged 
to spell C. L. S. C.. At the close of the social hour a permanent 
Cc. L. S. C. Alumni Association was formed, the object being to 
unite all Chautauqua graduates in creating Chautauqua enthusiasm 
and in assisting local managers of assemblies to have the C. L. S. 
C. given a prominent place on programs. In short, to work up an 
interest in the C. L. S. C. anywhere and everywhere. 

“We had a very fine graduating class at Chautauqua this sum- 
mer,” remarked Pendragon, as he laid aside the letter, “and a 


,” 


surprisingly large proportion of the members reported that they 
had read alone. Business and professional men referred with en 
thusiasm to the value of the work to themselves. Hundreds of 
such men would be delighted to take the course if they could realize 
what it would mean. Every delegate here can do something to reach 
individual readers even where it does not seem easy to start a 
Circle. Do your part in enlisting others and you will be rendering 
a real service to your country—for the questions which we are 
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studying this year very deeply concern the future of our own 
land.” 


 — 

Pendragon laid several photographs on the table. “Reports 
of your library efforts are to be in order today,” he said. “You 
know our Circles are responsible for starting a large number of 
libaries and there are mrany more not yet on our records which we 
hope to gather up as time goes on. Here for instance is the case 
of Wellsville, New York, which came to our notice quite incident- 
ally. The librarian writes that the library developed from a Caau- 
tauqua Circle. She adds: 

“We are now occupying pleasant rooms in the City Hall. 
Last spring we had a gift of fifteen hundred dollars for a library 
building and by a popular subscription a corner lot facing the High 
School building has been purchased to build on. . . I cannot 
tell you how much this library means to our village and to the 
club that started it.’ 

“Next year we may expect to see illustrations of ‘before and 
after’—the present rooms in the City Hall and the beautiful new 
building.” 

“In opening our discussion on this interesting subject I think 
you will appreciate some points which were brought out at an 
informal talk given at one of the C. L. S. C. Councils at Chau- 
tauqua this summer by Miss Downey, who is in charge of the 
Chautauqua Summer Library School: 

“1. Try to get liberal minded people to serve on your 
library boards. Such people are likely to be fertile in ideas and 
open to suggestions. The ‘board’ often makes or mars the effi- 
ciency of the librarian. 

“2 Most libraries in average towns haven’t sufficient material. 
Talk with the librarian and see where he or she feels the inade- 
quacy of the library. See if your public school has one and how 
many people are reached by it. Has your jail any suitable reading 
matter? What about the poor house and the pest house? 

“3 Investigate the country in your neighborhood. There ‘s 
great dearth of reading in country homes. Many of the people do 
not know where and how to get books and they easily fall a prey 
to the subscription agent. Often persons of large means are ab- 
solutely destitute of varied or timely reading matter. The church 
is the natural center in country districts. Small libraries, not 
merely the Sunday school type but one including general literature 
could be established at such a center and the books given out weekly 
to the great good cheer and enlightenment of the community. 
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“4. Don’t hoard your magazines and new books,—those which 
you do not especially care to keep. Many libraries are delighted 
to get extra magazines to complete files or to put into temporary 
binding for circulation. If the librarian cannot use them find some 
country church or school which would consider them a boon. 


1 


“In connection with the suggestion about the jail, the-poor 
house, etc.,” said the delegate from Alabama, “I should like to 
say that we have a family physician who is, like most doctors, 
interested in the environment of his patients. He has many patients 
among the poor and we frequently slip into his carriage a package 
of magazines which he is always glad to carry to some needy house- 
hold. The fact is that these little personal attentions in the 
matter of distributing reading matter can be increased a hundred 
fold if we only think about it a little.” 


= 


“You will remember,” said Pendragon, “that we have been 
following the fortunes of the library at Blackwell, Oklahoma, for 
several years and how enriched it was last year by the unexpected 
gift of a hundred and thirty books from the private library of a 
Chautauqua graduate of 1906 in Connecticut. It seems to be a 
case of one good turn which deserves another. You must hear the 
account from the delegate herself, Mrs. Lively.” “This photograph,” 
responded the speaker, “is merely a picture postal but I think many 
of you may like to know how a town in the Indian Territory 
looks.” “Looks as if one could take a long breath,” conmmented 
a Pennsylvanian as he mentally compared the wide street and low 
buildings with his own town thrust down among the mountains. 
“In spite of which we get out of breath, just like other Americans,” 
laughed the delegate. “You will see the front of our library on 
the right, half way down the street, and here is a glimpse of the 
interior. Our first library headquarters were darkened by a new 
building so you can imagine the pleasure with which we received 
from one of our merchants, Mr. Barrett, who is especially interested 
in the educational upbuilding of the town, the offer of two rooms 
over his dry goods store, light and airy, with heat and electric 
light, centrally located and in every way desirable. When we found 
that the giver was putting them at our service indefinitely for lib- 
rary purposes, we felt that our enterprise had taken a long step 
forward. The proceeds of the C. L. S. C. lecture course last year 
brought us one hundred and twenty-seven dollars, part of which 
we invested in books at once, holding a little in reserve for another 
year. Dr. Byron King whose lecture here several years ago gave 
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us the start in our library venture was on the course again this 
year, and gave us friendly help in various ways. The Commercial 
Club have given us a library table, the library board secured chairs 
to match and they came to us as a gift. These really emphasized 
the need for new quarters and as I have said the need has been 
royally met. Our C. L. S. C. lecture course is already under con- 
sideration for next year. You may expect to hear of steady growth 
and who knows? some day a Carnegie library!” 


4 


“I may say,” remarked a genial southerner, “that I’m a good 
deal of a believer in fate and I want to tell you rigat here that 
that town is going to get its Carnegie library!” As the laugh 
which greeted this bit of optimism subsided, the librarian from 
Tyler, Texas, took the floor: “You’ve traced our library all the way 
from our ‘book social’ in 1898 to its beautiful apotheosis in a Car- 
negie building in 1904, but we are still going on I assure you. Tne 
people of Tyler are proud of the library and its well kept grounds 
in the midst of a town which like many others of twelve thousand 
inhabitants is very dirty. This has had a visible effect in civic 
improvement. The library is regarded as one of the agencies which 
is tending toward permanent improvement. The circulation in- 
creases every month and the library itself is more and more 
visited and used.” 


“If any of you doubt the possibilities of a library in your own 
town however unpromising it may be,” said Pendragon, “let me 
advise you to read the story of ‘Tyler’ in THe CHautauguans for 
May, 1902, 3, and 4, and September, 1905.” 

“Of course you understand,” said the next speaker from Som- 
erset, Kentucky, as she held up a photograph, “that our Circle 
alone is not responsible for this beautiful building which houses 
our library. As I said last year we feel that our Superintendent of 
Schools really deserves the chief credit but we helped agitate the 
question and it was understood that we would turn over our care- 
fully selected library of some sixty volumes. We were also asked 
to raise two hundred and fifty dollars to help furnish the new 
building. I am happy to say that we have been very successful in 
our undertaking and the reading rooms are very tastefully fur- 
nished with mission furniture. On the back of each piece is a 
small silver plate engraved with the words ‘Chautauqua Club, 1907.’ 
The library was opened to the public the last week in July and, 
as you see, the building is very attractive with a lecture room on 
the third floor, reading rooms on the second, and a basement fitted 
up a8 a gymnasium. The library is used also as a place of meeting 
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and we hold our Circle there. As a Circle we feel very much 
encouraged at the success of our efforts to help along the com- 
munity for this is our first organized attempt. We expect to begin 
our course in October with nearly all our old members and possibly 
a few new ones.” 


— 


“It is three years,” said Pendragon, “since we have had tidings 
from the ‘Breezy Point’ girls at Charlotte, Vermont. You remem- 
ber that the last time we heard from them they had bought a 
dilapidated old church building and fitted it up as ‘Library Hall.’ 
This was in a little village community with few inhabitants but 
which was capable of ministering to a scattered outlying region 
of some fourteen hundred people, and the young girls of the village, 
thirteen of them, rose to the opportunity. They began their efforts 
to raise funds by a little play, ‘Breezy Point.’ Its fame spread and 
they gave it in an adjoining town. From that time on their in- 
genuity knew no faltering and ‘Library Hall’ whose picture you 
can. see in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for May, 1904, has become an im- 
portant educational and social center for the community. Miss 
Leavenworth is here to report its later history.” 

“Since writing you,” replied the delegate, “we have purchased 
a piano for ‘Library Hall,’ reseated it with opera chairs, laid a new 
floor—in all spent three hundred dollars in repairing the hall over 
our library—and in the fall I was able to report as treasurer one 
hundred and eight dollars in rents from the hall. Last year we 
borrowed three hundred dollars to build sheds for horses. We 
have paid part of this debt and a sale this summer will dispose 
of still more of it. We are buying books all the timre and have 
now fully nine hundred volumes. We hold many pleasant social 
gatherings at the Hall in the winter and the Whist Club have the 
use of it every two weeks. Many people attend our entertainments 
and draw books from our library. Some people think the story of 
‘how we girls started a library’ sounds like a fairy tale, but we 
just keep working and have taken in some younger girls who will 
help later on to ‘roll the cause along!’” , 

The Round Table indicated approval of this report with 
hearty applause. In closing Pendragon reminded them of the 
need of transmitting impulse into action. “There is an old French 
phrase,” he said, “which you all know, ‘Noblesse oblige.’ I want to 
remind you as our last report of a chance to practice it. Do you 
remember some years ago, a photograph which we published in 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN (May, 1902) showing a country store in an 
isolated New York community where a few people had given time 
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and money and effort to provide better reading matter for the 
district? In New York State travelling libraries can be secured, 
but somre expense is involved and it takes a considerable amount of 
public spirit to collect the funds. I have just had a letter from the 
courageous woman who is using her store for the library. I will 
read it to you: 

“We had another library last summmer, but did not succeed in 
getting one for winter. A number of the men asked about it 
toward spring and said they would like us to get another and they 
would contribute toward it. We succeeded in raising nearly three 
dollars out of the four which we needed, but we sent for the library 
of seventy-five volumes (including twenty-five books for young 
people), trusting we would get the money later. The money has 
not been received, but some of the young ladies who are serving 
ice cream every Saturday for the benefit of the church here think 
they will serve ice cream one evening especially for the library. In 
this way we hope to raise enough money to pay our debts and also 
enough for another library this fall. The library is used much 
more during the winter than during the summer. This is a 
farming community and the people have little time for reading 
during the summer. Business is very dull here and in many ways 
things look discouraging. The moral tone of our village is not as 
good as it was at one time and we feel that we must have a 
library as an uplifting force.” 

“Surely among all our Chautauqua Circles,” added Pen- 
dragon, “there are two or three who would consider it a privilege 
to help this little lonely country district. Children are growing up 
here and need a fresher mental atmosphere. Let some Circle under- 
take to gather up fifty good but discarded magazines, pull off the 
advertisements, and with a little paste and paper supply 
some firm covers. Make up a snug little box of these, then browse 
around your community for some readable interesting books and 
add a few and start off the box to this neighboring Chautauquan 
who will find good use for all the material in the isolated homes 
whicn she can reach. Write a line to me at the Editorial Office of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Hyde Park, Chicago, and I will give you the 
address. Don’t forget how cheered the Blackwell, Oklahoma, mem- 
bers were by that friendly outstretched hand from Connecticut. 
Let some Circle play fairy godmother to this little hamlet in New 
York State.” 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


CHAPTER I. 

1._ Why did the letters of Captain Basil Hall have so much in- 
fluence in their day? 2. Give an instance of his method of criticiz- 
ing American manners. 3. What was his point of view regarding 
the dictionary? 4. Contrast his opinion with that of Mr. William 
Archer. 5. What aspects of the coming democracy in America 
seemed to Captain Hall full of alarm? 6. Give instances of the 
importance which he attached to class distinctions. 7. What idea 
of his character do we get from this book? 8 What comment did 
he make upon social gatherings in America? 9. How did Mrs. 
Trollope’s experience agree with his? 10. Contrast ideas of pro- 
priety in 1827 with those which now prevail. 11. What were some 
of the criticism made by Dickens in his first visit? 12. What was his 
opinion twenty-five years later? 13. What was Janson’s view of 
our government? 14. What other peculiar views were set forth 
by intelligent critics? 15. What advantages has this study of 
foreign criticism? 

CHAPTER II. 

1. What features of American life have been “overworked” 
by our foreign critics? 2. What were some of the motives which in- 
spired early criticism of America? 3. Why are the criticisms of 
Chastellux especially worthy of attention? 4. Show the point of 
view taken by C. W. Janson. 5. Give examples of the attempts 
to secure favor in England by condemning America. 6. What did 
Mrs. Trollope state was her chief object in writing? 7. How was 
she influenced by her own needs and surroundings? 8. Describe 
the conditions which made Tom Moore a critic of America. 9. 
How is the American attitude at this time illustrated by the treat- 
ment of Jefferson? 10. [Illustrate by the reception given Miss 
Martineau. 11. What opinions were put forth by M. Moreau and 
why have they little value? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What is a classic? 2. Define neologism. 3. When were 

the “rotten boroughs” done away with in England? 4. Who was 


Hiram Powers? 5. Who is William Archer? 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON AMERICAN PAINTING. 
CHAPTER I. 


1. How were the beginnings of art in this country unlike those 
of many other nations? 2. What previous acquaintance had the 
colonists with the art of Europe? 3. What form did painting in 
this country naturally take and why? 4. What was meant by a 
“limner?” 5. What are some of the earliest works of these un- 
known men? 6. What woman may possibly have been the first na- 
tive artist? 7. Give an account of Gustavus Hesselius. 8 Who 
was John Watson? 9. What is the tragic story of Bishop Berke- 
ley’s experiment? 10. Give an account of the work of John 
Smybert. 

CHAPTER II. 

1. What artists expressed the highest development of Colonial 
painting? 2. In what different ways was the influence of West 
and Copley exerted? 3. Give an account of West’s career. 4. 
What influences contributed to Copley’s career as an artist? 5. 
Give an account of his life. 6. What customs of the times are 


illustrated in his paintings? we What were the distinctive char- 
acteristics of his work? & y i 


is he the most significant painter 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “RACES AND IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA.” 


The following Review Questions upon “Races and Immigrants 
in America” cover the entire volume, though only three chapters 
are assigned for study in October. Members may find it convenient 
to remove these pages and paste them in the book itself. 

CHAPTER I. RACE AND DEMOCRACY. 

1. In what sense are all men created equal? 2. To what 
degree is inequality possible in a democracy? 3. In what respect 
has the present generation in this country shifted its ground re- 
garding democracy? 4. How were the democratic ideals of our 
country fashioned? 5. What are the conditions necessary for 
democratic government? 6. Show how they are necessary. 7. 
How did the castes of India probably originate? 8 How did re- 
ligion help social inequality in India? 09. Why does the European 
peasant consider himself an inferior class? 10. Through what 
occupations can the peasarfts rise? 11. What then is the character 
of our immigrants from Catholic Europe? 12. What different 
methods have been employed for the classification of races? 13. 
Describe the general distribution of the races. 14. Why are the 
black, brown, and red races most alien to us? 15. Give examples 
of the amalgamation of races. 16. Show how in many cases there 
has been segregation instead. 17. Contrast democracy in Switzer- 
land and in Australia. 


CHAPTER II: COLONIAL RACE ELEMENTS. 

1. What was the nature of Mr. Lodge’s statistical summary 
of race influences in America? 2. In what important respect was 
his investigation a limited one? 3. What facts suggest that race 
origin is not the chief source of greatness? 4. What different 
conditions gave to certain races an advantage when they first 
came to this country? 5. How did the social standing of these 
races affect their eminence in America? 6. How did the different 
social conditions in North and South affect individual develop 
ment? 7. What two questions are most important in considering 
the future influence of races in this country? 8& How did the 
earliest immigrants happen to be Teutonic and Protestant? 9. 
Why did New England and New York show such a difference in 
racial assimilation? 10. What were the fundamental features of 
Penn’s Colony? 11. What was the origin of the “Pennsylvania 
Dutch?” 12. In what respects did Pennsylvania set the type for 
the future American nation? 13. What type of eminent men have 
the Scotch Irish contributed to America? 14. Describe the com- 
position of the Scotch Irish race. 15. How did they become 
“Trish?” 16. What misfortunes led to their immigration to this 
country? 17. Where did they settle and why? 18 Why have 
they been so influential in producing the American type? 

CHAPTER III: THE NEGRO. 

1. Describe the region in Africa from which the American 
Negro came. 2. What was the character of the people? 3. How 
did slavery affect the race in this country? 4. What events gave 
to the negro the franchise? 5. What was the purpose of each of 
the two amendments, the 14th and the 15th? 6. What was the 
effect of negro domination in the South? 7. How has the negre 
vote practically disappeared? 8. What advantage has the South 
in elections? 9. How did the 14th amendment anticipate such a 
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situation? 10. How is the negro handicapped in mechanical oc- 
cupations? 31. How by his improvidence? 12. What progress 
has he made in “codperation?” 13. What is a wise attitude toward 
suffrage for the negro? What for his higher education? 14. How 
have the negroes increased absolutely? 15. Have they also in- 
creased proportionately? 16. What redistribution is going on among 
the negroes? 17. What unfortunate feature has the city immigra- 
tion? 18 Why does the negro increase less rapidly than the 
white? 19. What two classes of opinions explain the negro’s 
decline? 20. Give the arguments from environment. 21. That 
from moral character. 
CHAPTER IV: NINETEENTH CENTURY ADDITIONS. 

1. What changes in immigration are suggested by the dates 
1820 and 1842? 2. How has immigration been related to indus- 
trial conditions in this country? 3. What nationalities have come 
to us as the 1esult of oppression in their own countries? 4. What 
caused the great Irish emigration in 1846? 5. What were some of 
the striking features of this migration? 6. How did the German 
migration of the 19th Century differ from that of Colonial times? 
7. What causes account for the German emigration at the present 
day? & What two other races contributed most to our popula 
tion in the middle of the roth Century? 9. Why is 1882 a marked 
vear in immigration records? 10. Contrast eastern and western 
Europe socially, industrially, and religiously. 11. How has immi 
gration from eastern Europe increased proportionately since 1882? 
12. What remarkable changes have taken place in the Italian ira 
migration? 13. From what part of Italy do our immigrants con:e? 
14. How is the wage question a serious one in Southern Italy? 
15. Describe the cost of living of these peasants. 16. How do 
wages and taxes in Italy compare with those of other European 
countries? 17. What other conditions encourage emigration? 18. 
How and why has South America profited from its Italian im 
migrants? 19. What are the characteristics of our Italian immi 
grants? 20. Describe the racial composition of Austro-Hungary. 
21. What are some of the economic features of the country? 22. 
What has been the character of the emigration to this country? 
23. How do the birth and death rate of Austria compare with other 
European countries? 24. What five countries and in what order, have 
contributed most to our population? 25. What different types 
of immigrant come to us from Russia? 26. Give a brief history 
of the Jews down to 1881. 27. Describe the uprising against 
them. 28. What qualities unite and what differentiate members 
of this race from one another? 29. What is the tragic tale of the 
Finns? 30. What is true of our French Canadian immigrants? 
31. Describe the Portuguese element in this country. 32. What 
problems are presented by the Syrian and Armenian immigrants? 
33. Describe the incoming of the Asiatic races. 34. How is our 
Teutonic stock being diminished at present? 35. What is true 
of the Hawaiian and Filipino races? 

CHAPTER V: INDUSTRY. 

1. What different influences in the old world have brought 
about emigration to America? 2. What influences in this coun- 
try have been still more powerful? 3. Describe the system of 
labor speculators. 4. What acts following the Civil War show 
the encouragement given to immigration? 5. How did the cor- 
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porations meet the arguments of the wage earner against immi- 
gration? 6. What strong point had the wage earner in his own 
favor? 7. Illustrate by the negro how economic competition is 
often the basis of race hatred. 8 What similar conditions may 
be found in the North? 9. Illustrate by the Russian Jew how 
the economic struggle breaks down race affinities. 10. How did 
hostility to Chinese cheap labor express itself? 11. From what 
two points of view is immigration evidently regarded? 12. Com- 
pare the immigrants and native born with respect to ages. 13. 
fo what extent and why do the men in general outnumber the 
women? 14. Show the proportion of skilled and unskilled labor 
in the different races. 15. What in general is the character of 
the skilled labor? 16. Why is the European skilled workman 
better trained than the American? 17. How is this illustrated in 
the machinist’s trade? 18. How has England been able to protect 
her apprentices while America has not? 19. How are the trade 
unions dealing with this question? 20. Why does the immigrant 
work harder than he did at home? 21. How did the English 
and Scotch Irish, as compared with other races, show their fitness 
to settle a new world? 22. Why did the manufacturing period 
which followed call for a different type? 23. Illustrate this in the 
case of the anthracite coal operators. 24. In what proportion is 
the presence of foreign born unskilled labor shown in the census 
of 1900? 25. How do the Chinese and Japanese compare as 
skilled workers? 26. How have the Japanese been utilized? 27. 
Who are the model farmers of America and why? 28. Into what 
kind of positions does the Jew naturally drift? 
CHAPTER VI: LABOR. 

1. Define the four variations in the treatment of labor as 
property in the United States. 2. Describe the problem of negro 
labor on the Georgia plantation mentioned. 3. What is the other 
side of the problem? 4. How has it been worked out in Malay 
countries? 5. What form of contract labor has been recom- 
mended by Professor Jenks? 6. How does this differ from peon- 
age? 7. What is Mr. Rosenberg’s opinion of the Filipino worker? 
8 Who are the non-working classes? 9. Show how the term 
“necessaries of life” means different things for different races. 10. 
Contrast the conditions demanded by necessity versus ambition. 11. 
Show how ownership of property stimulates ambition. 12. Show 
how ambition has its penalty for the wage earner. 13. What 
motives have the industrial and non-industrial races for refusing 
to work? 14. Why is the organization of labor unions more difficult 
in this than in other free countries? 15. Illustrate the multiplicity 
of races in a given industry. 16. Show how standards of living 
have been lowered by the coming of lower races. 17. What three 
low standard peoples have not yet been extensively drawn upon? 
18 Show how American trade unions are a product of American 
_ conditions. 19. What effect has unionism upon the races from 
low standard countries? 20. What stands in the way of complete 
unionism in many industries? 21. What is the argument com- 
monly given in favor of cheap labor? 22. How does cheap labor 
affect machinery and inventions? 23. What danger follows the 
excessive profits from cheap labor? 24. What is meant by “over- 
production” and “under-consumption?” 25. How does the varia- 
tion in our imports compare with the variation in our immigra- 
tion? 26. What is the significance of this? 
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CHAPTER VII: 
CITY LIFE, CRIME, AND POVERTY. 

1. Why is the study of statistics of great importance? 2. 
What significant change in city population nas taken place between 
1790 and 1900? 3. What is true of the proportion of native and 
foreign born in our large cities? 4. Illustrate this by different 
types of city. 5. What additiona] facts appear when we include 
cities Of 25,000 population? 6. Compare the different races in 
New York and Chicago with the numbers in certain old world 
cities. 7. What motives inspire different classes of population to 
seek the cities? 8. What alarming facts show the poverty of the 
foreign element in the cities? 9. What dangers threaten the chil- 
dren of these immigrants? 10. What oversight made the con- 
clusions of the census of 1890 regarding crime, erroneous in some 
particulars? 11. Compare the criminality of the native, foreign 
born, and native children of foreign parents. 12. What is true 
of juvenile crime? 13. How does city life directly promote crime 
among the children of immigrants? 14. What important facts 
become evident regarding crime among negroes? 15. How are 
the different races in this country afiected by the drink evil? 16. 
What caused the outbreak of the mob spirit in 1850-55? 17. How 
nas this mob spirit shown itself with reference to the negro? 
18. Give instances of the mob spirit shown against other races 
in this country. 19. Why has a country devoted to law and order 
thus suffered? 20. What changes in immigration laws have iacili- 
tated the exclusion of paupers? 21. What causes brought an 
excess of paupers in the earlier years? 22. How does pauperism 
compare between the native and foriegn born? 23. Show how 
the exclusion laws have been of service in the case of the Italians? 

CHAPTER VIII: 
POLITICS. 

1. What can be said of the decline of genuine democracy in 
this country? 2. What problem to our democracy is presented 
by the Philippines? 3. What elenrents of danger are to be found 
in the socialist idea of equality? 4. How alone can true equality 
come? 5. Show how the “ward” system produces the boss. 6. Why 
was it once effective as a system of representation and why not 
now? 7. Explain why races and immigrants in America have not 
disproved democracy. 8 Why does the man rather than the 
measure arouse more interest among Amrerican voters? 9. How 
are the initiative and referendum the specific remedy for conflicting 
nationalities in the suffrage? 10. Why is the separation of church 
and state an American necessity? 11. What are the advantages 
of taking the saloon question out of politics? 12. How liberal 
were our early gifts of the suffrage? 13. How were fraudulent 
papers secured where the laws were less liberal? 14. Under 
what conditions did Congress give the Bureau of Immigration con- 
trol over naturalization in 1896? 15. Why is the foreigner required 
to give intention of permanent residence? 16. What races are 
prohibited from naturalization? 17. Why do the Teutonic and 
Celtic races vote in greater proportions than the Italians, Slavs, etc.? 
18. How do the States at present restrict the right of suffrage? 
19. Give illustrations of the effect of an educational test on the 
foreign born in different parts of the counry? 20. Through what 
changes have the forms of city governmrent been passing? 2!. 
Describe the development of plutocracy in Hawaii. 
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CHAPTER IX: 
AMALGAMATION AND ASSIMILATION. 


I. What two opposite opinions are expressed by statisticians 
regarding “race suicide” among Americans? 2. Show the signi- 
ficance of the figures 100,000,000 and 76,000,000 in this connection. 
3. What are the causes in this country of a decreasing birth rate? 
4. How far do these conditions apply also to the children of immi- 
grants? 5. Illustrate from conditions in Boston. 6. How do city 
and country districts compare in these respects? 7. What disas- 
trous effects are noticeable in the case of the Irish-American stock? 
8. How have these and the earlier races of immigrants tried to 
protect themselves? ©. What causes, and to what extent, have 
affected the growth of families among the wealthy and among the 
farming classes? 10. How does the South compare with tae North 
in respect to reduction in size of families? 11. On the whole what 
seems to be the effect of the immigration of inferior races upon 
the older and superior immigrants? 12. Why does the immigration 
of 1906 present a more serious problem than that of earlier years? 
13. What distinctions are to be made between amalgamation and 
assimilation? 14. What position does the mulatto occupy in our 
civilization? 15. Distinguish between an inferior and a backward 
race. 16. Illustrate by different races as they appear in this coun- 
try. 17. What are the essential qualities of Americanization? 
Why do farming regions promote assimilation better than the cities? 
18. How do the school facilities of the immigrant compare with 
those of the native American? 19. Compare native and foreign 
children, also native born children of foreign parents with respect 
to child labor. 20. Show how the farm community promotes 
assimilation. 21. What did the records of 1900 show as to the 
religious belief of the immigrants? 22. How have Catholics and 
Protestants respectively met the immigrant? 23. What new 
methods of work is the Protestant church developing? 24. What 
great work is being done by the social settlements? 25. What is 
meant by the “institutional church”? 26. How are employers 
begining to feel their responsibility for social conditions? 27. What 
is the strongest Amrericanizing force for the mature immigrant? 
28. From what different standpoints do the native and the foreigner 
view the suffrage? 29. What are some of the beneficial influences 
of the Unions? 3o. Illustrate from the anthracite coal fields. 31. 
What plans have been proposed for the distribution of immigrants? 
32. What societies have actually attempted some such supervision? 
33. Why are the Southern bureaus opposed to the plan of federal 
distribution? 34. How does it happen that the immigrant is found 
in the cities and the native born in the country? 35. How far has 
emigration relieved the pressure upon population in Europe? 36. 
What dangers are there in a scheme of government distribution of 
immigrants? 37. What supervision should be established over 
private employment agencies? 38. How can the government make 
larger opportunities in the smaller centers? 39. Show what suc- 
cessive tests have been imposed to raise the standard of immi- 
grants? 40. What arguments are there for a “poor physique” test? 
41. What would be the effect of the illiteracy test upon different 
classes of immigrants? 42. Show the fundamental differences 
between the general immigration laws and the Chinese Exclusion 
law. 43. How may the hardships to debarred aliens be overcome? 
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Containing 


Review Questions 














To Members: The following pages contain a copy of the 
list of questions furnished to readers who wish to review the 
year’s course and add seals to their diplomas. They may be 
used by the reader for his own notes and as a record of his year’s 
work. To secure the seals application must be made to the Chau- 
tauqua office for the pamphlet entitled “Duplicate Memoranda.” 
This pamphlet is furnished free to mrembers on application. It 
contains these review questions, printed on a good quality of 
writing paper, to be answered in ink and returned to Chautauqua 
Institution for credit. The pamphlet also includes the form of 
application for the annual certificate, and the blank for securing the 
“Recognized Reading” seal. 

In making use of these review questions you are not required 
to write the answers from memory, but they should be given in 
your own language. 

1. What conditions are necessary for democratic government ? 


2. Why have the Scotch-Irish been so influential in producing 
the American type? 


4. What qualities unite and what differentiate members of 
the Jewish race from one another? 
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What five countries and in what order have contributed 
most to our population? 


uw 


6. What problems are presented by the Syrian and Armenian 
immigrants ? 


7. Under what conditions did Congress give the Bureau 
of Immigration control over naturalization in 1896? 


8. How does the South compare with the North in respect 
* to reduction in size of families? 


9. Why does the immigration of 1906 present a more serious 
problem than that of earlier years? 


10. Why is the organization of labor unions more difficult in 
this than in other free countries? 


12. Wherein did the political views of Jefferson differ from 
those of Hamilton? 

















13. 











14. 


15. 


ee eeeeeee 
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In what works of Lowell is his strong moral enthusiasm 
shown? 


Quote some passages from Emerson which show his atti- 
tude toward life. 


CORRE CHEER EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HERE EEE HED 


Why is the term “non-resistance” hardly suitable to express 
the ‘newer social forces which are making for peace? 


. What proportion of the people are reached by the repres- 


sive measures of government compared” with those who 
ought to find in the government a means of promoting the 
needs of the community? 


CORR CHEER EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE HEE HEHEHE EEE 


. How is our lack of adaptability shown in our attempt 


to promote farm life in the American way? 


Cee CORRE OEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE ED 


eeeeeee 


COO COREE EEE HEHEHE HEE EEE EH EEE THEE HEHEHE HEED 


. How does our attitude toward the sick poor illustrate 


our fear of trusting government too far? 


COCO COSHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EEE EHEE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE 
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19. What fact of great social significance was connected with 
the Chicago stock yards strike in 1904? 


CERRO RRR REE THEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE 
CORR RRO TERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 





CORREO SHEER EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HERES HEHE ED 


CORREO EEE EEE SHEE HEEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE EES EES ESES 


22. What weakness do we reveal when we insist that war 
virtues are necessary to patriotism? 


23 What complete stories of New England and New York 
life have you read this year? 
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WHITE SEAL 
MEMORANDA 
Containing 


Seventy-Five 


Review Questions 





Races and Immigrants in America 


1. What agencies are ready to help the process of amalgama- 


tiory in this country as fast as a common language becomes 


available? 


2. In what respects did Pennsylvania set the type for the 


future American nation? 


3. Describe the region in Africa from which the American 


negro came. 































5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
i 
Tae 
| 
9. 
10 
II 





TCP eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 
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What progress has he made in cooperation? 


What changes in immigration are suggested by the dates 
1820 and 1842? 


What causes account for our German inrmigration at the 
present day? 


CeO CHEE EHH EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE RHEE EE HEE EEE TEESE 


How has immigration from eastern Europe increased 
relatively since 1882? 


. What remarkable changes have taken place in the Italian 


immigration ? 


. How do wages and taxes in Italy compare with those of 


other European countries? 


. How have the corporations met the arguments of the 


wage earner against immigration? 


wee eeP POC e Cee eee eee eee eee eee 
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. What strong point has the wage earner in his own favor? 


. Why is the European skilled workman better trained than 
the American? 





15. What effect has unionism upon the races from low standard 
countries ? 


16. What is true of the proportion of native and foreign born 
in our large cities? 


a 


17. How has England been able to protect her apprentices 
while America has not? 





19. Compare the criminality of the native, foreign born, and 
native children of foreign parents. 





20. Why is the separation of church and state an American 
necessity. 
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22. How do the school facilities of the immigrant compare 
with those of the native Anrerican? 


24. Why are employers beginning to feel their responsibility 
for social conditions? 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


. In what respects were Sewall and Cotton Mather unlike? 
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30. What was the character of John Woolman? 


. Who were the chief writers of the first third of the 
century? 


. In what other respects did New York take the lead at 
this time? 


. How do Whittier and Emerson compare in their attitude 
toward nature? 


36. Why is Poe’s fame in Europe greater than that of any 
other American poet? 
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. Why has Walt Whitman made so deep an impression both 
in Europe and America? 


. What were the striking features of New England intel- 
lectual society in Emerson’s day? 








. What qualities have given Howells a strong hold on his 
American contemporaries? 
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45. How does the influence of scientific study show in the 
writings of Holmes? 


47. Why has Cooper been a deserved favorite among Ameri- 
can writers? 


NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. 


48. How are the hopes and dreams of our immigrants a pro- 
phecy of the future development of city government? 


49. What do we mean by “humanity” today compared with the 
“natural man” discussed by the 18th Century philosophers? 


50. How did our early law makers show their distrust of the 
people in the nature of the laws which they made? 


51. How does our attitude of contempt for the foreigner 
influence the second generation of immigrants? 
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2. What important activities are now undertaken by the 
Juvenile courts? 


uw 


53. How does America compare with England and France in 
representative city government? 


54. In what strange position were the twelve hundred police 
in the stock yards strike placed as regards the protection 
of crime? 


55. What dream of genuine internationalism is cherished by 


workingmen ? 
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. What is the educational effect upon children? 


COO e COSHH EEE ESEEHSHEHHSEHS HEHEHE EHHSHEHH EHS HEHEHSEHHEEEEE 


. How does the nation suffer from premature use of its 


young people? 


CORO COREE REE EEEEEEHEEHEEEHEEE EEE EE EES 


Re CHROOT EEE EEE HEHEHE HE EEE 


CORO COREE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EH EEE EES 


CREE CHEER EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE 


. How is England far ahead of America in relation to the 


work of women? 


CRE CHEER EOE HEHEHE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEE 
. 


. How has the domestic problem been affected by the chang 


ing conditions of immigration? 


. What causes may make war seem justifiable even to a 


democratic nation? 


. Does it seem probable that the peace foretold by Isaiah is to 


be merely an absence of war? 


CORO COREE EERE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EHH HOEEEE 


COC HPO HHaEETET PT PEP eet Fe eeeeeereree 
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PROVINCIAL TYPES IN AMERICAN FICTION. 


67. 


68. 


60. 


NI 


“NJ 
sn 


Note some of Howells’ characteristics as a writer which 
appear in his story of “Silas Lapham.” 


Mention several of the most striking New England types 
in “Deephaven.” 


What Southern types have been portrayed by Joel Chandler 
Harris? Give examples of several. 


. What historic background had Mr. Cable for his story of 


“The Grandissimes ? 


“Huckleberry Finn’? 


. What aspects of life in Indiana are portrayed in “The 


Hoosier Schcolmaster”’? ...... ...... ne eigahliten Khe FS 


. What authors have given us vivid pictures of life in the 


Western mines and on the plains? 


among recent works of fiction? 


. What writers have made studies of Indian life? 
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SOME OF THE NOTABLE FEATURES APPEARING IN 


THE ARENA MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


THE CABLE TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD, 

By J. HenniKer Heaton, M. P. 

This is probably the most exhaustive and comprehensive presentation of the cable ques- 
tion in its various vital bearings on civilized nations that has appeared in the compass of a 
magazine essay. It contains a number of extremély valuable tables and is a contribution that 
will be referred to for years by men interested in this increasingly important issue. The 
distinguished English statesman concludes after presenting the facts, that: The cable rates are 
too high and prohibitory; that commerce is hampered and hindered by present monopolies; 
and that cheaper cables would mean federation and international peace. 


SENATOR ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE FOR PRESIDENT. By Prof. 
William five, Secretary of the Board of Regents for Normal 
Schools for Wisconsin. 

This is a graphic review of the political career of Senator Robert M. LaFollette, showing 
precisely where he has stood and how he has fought on every important issue that has come 
up since he entered the political arena to the present time. A fine new picture of Senator 
LaFollette from his latest photograph accompanies the article. 


THE MEANING OF THE INVASION OF EUROPEAN SOCIALISM. 

yy Henry Frank 

This is one of the most deeply thoughtful contributions that has appeared on a subject 
that is more and more engrossing the attention of all thinking people interested in political 
questions of the Old World and the New. 
VICTOR HUGO: CRITIC, PROPHET AND PHILOSOPHER. 

y B. O. Flower. 

An extended criticism of the thought of the great Frenchman as mirrored in _ his 
recently published Intellectual Autobiography and in his former important criticism of 
genius, literature and art entitled William Shakespeare. 


MR. MACHAYE’S “DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM;” “YES AND 
NO.’ By Hon. George Fred Williams and Prof. Thomas Elmer Will, 





Two contributions which are in the nature of appreciations and criticisms of the import- 
ant contribution by Mr. MacKaye in the July Arena. 

THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE DIVORCE PROBLEM. By Rev. 
Rowland D. Sawyer. 

An extremely intelligent discussion of this important question, by a leading Massachusetts 
Congregational minister. Mr. Sawyer has evidently thought upon this question along funda- 
mental lines. 

THE BUGABOO OF DIRECT LEGISLATION: A CALM RE- 

VIEW OF OBJECTIONS URGED BY THE OPPOSITION. By 

Linton Satterthwait. 

In this paper Mr. Satterthwait discusses in. a calm, able and judicial manner the 
question of Direct Legislation, noticing at length the so-called objections that are being ad- 
vanced by the upholders of boss-rule or the government of the country by the privileged 
interests through the money-controlled machine. 

DANIEL’S VISION: EVIDENCE THAT IT WAS NOT A VISION 
BUT AN ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATION. By George Millen 
Jarvis, author of The Bible Allegories. 

In this paper Mr. Jarvis discusses an obscure passage of the Old Testament that has 
given rise to much controversy on the part of Bible critics. The author holds that the so- 
called vision was an astronomical observation and that many of the obscure passages of the 
Old Testament appear clear when they are recognized as astronomical observations and 
interpretations. 


INSIST UPON GETTING THE ARENA.—If your newsdealers do not carry_it, place 
an order with him for a copy to be supplied regularly, commencing with the September 
number. If you do not buy from newsstands, send us 50 cents in stamps, money-order or 
coin for a four months’ trial subscription. 

25 CENTS A COPY. $2.50 A YEAR. 


(Fifty cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries.) 


ALBERT BRANT, Publisher 


539 Brandt Building. Trenton, New Jersey. 
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A LITTLE SANCTUARY 


By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


It is a little book. It may be carried in the pocket. 
There are blank pages in jt! But all are not blank. Ths 
book has a singular title—a title taken from a text o-< 
Holy Writ—“A Little Sanctuary.” The passage in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel reads as follows: “Thus saith tne 
Lord God: Although I have cast them off among the 
heathen, and although I have scattered them among 
the countries yet I will be to them a little sanctuary in 
the countries where they shall come.” Ezekiel II. 16. 
This passage (and especially the figure of “the little 
sanctuary”) gives the title to the tiny booklet here 
described. The little book contains a few radical prin- 
ciples, precious promises and compact prayers. One 
takes this little book in hand in some quiet place—in 
the woods, in a cosy corner, in a private room—door 
closed and locked—the book becmes a simple sign and 
symbol of the “little sanctuary.” 

This unique booklet has just been published by THE 
CHAUTAUQUA Press, 32 pages and cover. Sent post- 
paid to any address for 15 cents. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Chautauqua Junior 
Naturalist Clubs 


Under the Chatauqua Institution are for boys 
and girls who alone or under the direction of the 
teacher wish to know the Great Out of Doors. 


BOYS AND GIRLS MAGAZINE 


is the organ of these clubs and furnishes live in- 
teresting nature stories with illustration. Address 
Boys and Girls Magazine, Ithaca, N. Y., 
for sample copy. Yearly subsciption $1.00. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, oe Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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Transatlantic Tales. 


Here is a fiction magazine different from all others. Many of the 
stories you read in other magazines are good, but they are all alike. All 
are written by the same group of American authors; the characters in 
most of them are only “book characters.” You read them and forget 
them. 

TRANSATLANTIC TALES will wake you up. Its stories are 
not only interesting and amusing, but they are “different.” They are 
written not by the authors of a single nation, but by the best story- 
tellers of many countries. It is new, red blood for us. The people you 
meet in these stories are not “book characters” but real people—the same 
live people you yourself would meet in these other countries. You read 
other stories and forget them, but you don’t forget these; they present 
life too vividly to be forgotten. 

From the best present-day writers of France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Russia, Scandinavian and all Europe, TRANSATLANTIC TALES 
chooses for American readers the best stories and novels and presents 
them in idiomatic English. To read this magazine is to read not only 
good stories and good literature but to learn human nature as it really is 
and to become far more familiar with the heart of other nations than does 
the ordinary traveler. 


Reduction in Price 


TRANSATLANTIC TALES is now 15c instead of 25¢ a copy; 
$1 50 instead of $2.50 a year. The size and quality remrain as before. 


September Number 


contains “Bigarreau,” a complete novelette by André Theuriet, an ex- 
quisite idyll of the woods and fields. Poems and a score of short stories, 
with “Editor’s Chat” and “Book Notes,” complete the number. Among 
the contributors are such writers as Gogol, Le Braz, Heyse, Kaiser, 
Tovote, D’Annunzio, Blasco, etc. 


TRANSATLANTIC TALES 


452 Fifth Avenue, Single Copy, 15 Cents 
New York. Yearly Subscription, $1,50 





Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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Chautauqua Publications 








Continual inquiries are being made regarding Chautauqua Publica- 
tions and C. L. S.C. books in the courses of past years. The following 
titles are in stock and will be mailed post-paid upon receipt of price. 


The Chautauqua Movement by Bishop Vincent 

Grecian History, by James Richard Joy 

Homer to Theocritus, by Edward Capps 

The Hunran Nature Club, by E. L. Thorndike 

Birds Through an Opera Glass, by Florence Merriam 

Twenty Centuries of English History, by J. R. Joy 

Initial Studies in American Letters, by H. A. Beers 

Strength and Weakness of Socialism, by Richard T. Ely 

Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Schurz 
Containing Lincoln’s Addresses and Lowell's Essays on Lincoln. 

Imperial Germany, by Sydney Whitman 

The Great World’s Farm, by Selina Gaye 

A Survey of Russian Literature, by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood.... 

Literary Leaders of Modern England, by W. J. Dawson...... 1 00 

Ten Englishmen of the XIXth Century, by James Richard Joy 1 

Evolution of Industrial Society, by Richard T. Ely 

Geographic Influences in American History, by Prof, A. P. 
Brigham 

Provincial Types in American Fiction, by Horace Spencer 
iske 

Literary Leaders of America, by Richard Burton 

The States General, by Erckmann-Chatrian 

The French Revolution, by Shailer Mathews 

Ten Frenchmen of the XIXth Century, by F. M. Warren 

Studies in German Literature, by Richard Hochdoerfer 

Italian Cities, by Cecil F. Lavell 

Studies in the Poetry of Italy, by Miller & Kuhns 

Ideals in Greek Literature, by W. C. Lawton 

The English Government, by T. F. Moran 

What is Shakespeare? by L. A. Sherman 

Rational Living, by Henry Churchill King 

A History of Greek Art, by F. B. Tarbe 

A Reading Journey Through Chautauqua, by F. C, Bray...... 1 

A Reading Journey Through Japan (paper) 

A Reading Journey Through Korea (paper) 

A Reading Journey Through China (3 Nos. of CHAUTAUQUAN) 

A Reading Journey Through Palestine, by Shailer Mathews 
(paper ) 

4 Little Sanctuary, by Bishop Vincent (paper) 

Concise Atlas—Borderlands of the United States (paper) 


a 
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8888888888 


Books not in this list but appearing in the catalogs of other publish- 
ers may be obtained through this office. Prices quoted upon request. 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, New York 














Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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PATENT MEDICINE FRAUD 


Samuel Hopkins Adams’ great series which 
appeared in Collier’s, running through sev- 
eral numbers, has been reprinted in book 
form, making a volume of 146 pages, copi- 
ously illustrated. It cost Collier’s a vast 
amount of money to compile the valuable 
facts that this series presents. The articles 
attracted widespread attention and occas- 
ioned great reforms. 


We have the book and would like to place 
a copy in every family in America. As we 
cannot do that, we have decided to send a 
copy free to every new subscriber to GOOD 
HEALTH, a home-health magazine, edited 
by J. H. Keliogg, M. D., published monthly 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 


GOOD HEALTH, as the oldest health 
magazine in the world and the pioneer pub- 
lication to champion drugless treatment and 
sane living habits, is so well known that you 
probably are already familiar with it. It will 
cost you only a quarter to register as a sub- 
scriber and a quarter every three months 
after that (by coin card which will be fur- 
nished), as long as you wish to continue. 
The first twenty-five cents pays your sub- 
scription three months in advance and brings 
you, free, a copy of the book “‘The Great 
American Fraud,”’ postpaid. 


The regular subscription price of GOOD HEALTH is 
One Dollar per year, in advance. 


Address 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 


No. 15 College Place, - Battle CreeK, Michigan. 





Tell tne advertiser that you saw it in THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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A Typewriter for You 


First Try it at Your Home, Then Pay Not $100, 
but $35, in Easy Payments, $5 Down and $3 

a Month. 

By special arrangement we are able to offer twenty- 
five absolutely new and first-class typewriters to readers 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN on these extraordinary terms. 
They are the eminently successful 


“American” 


machine, used by thousands of persons with entire satis- 
faction, equal and in some respects superior to any type- 
writer on the market, and in common with other high- 
grade machines have the 


Following Points of Merit: 


Universal Keyboard Perfectly Aligned Impressions 
Prints from Ribbon Ball-bearing Carriage 
Type Bar Machine Speed Unlimited 


Every claim is based on positive knowledge, on 
thorough demonstration in ten years of exacting tests. 
Every typewriter ordered sent on approval, actual trial 
of five days allowed before any payment is made. 





COPY THE FOLLOWING FORM. 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


I accept your special offer of an American Typewriter for $35.00. Send 
same F. O. B. New York. I agree to remit $s within five days of. receipt 
and pay balance price in ten monthly instaliments of $: each. If the type- 
writer is unsatisfactory I agree to notify within five days and hold subject 
to your order. Title of the American Typewriter toremain in your name 
until the machine is fully paid for. 














Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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American Vear DON'T READ AT RANDOM American Year 


The Chautauqua Home Reading Course 1907-8 


American Year No. 8. The 29th C.L. S.C. Year 
The Chautavqua Home Reading Faculty for this vear consists 
of John Graham Brooks, of Cambridge, Mass.; Katharine Lee Bates, 
of Wellesley; Horace Spencer Fiske, University of Chicago; Jane 
Addams, Hull House Social Settlement, Chicago; John R. Com- 
mons, University of Wisconsin; Edwina Spencer, art lecturer, Buf- 
falo, and others. 
The Best Course Ever Offered to Chauteuqua Readers 


SUBJECTS 
1. Races and Immigrants in America............... Commons $1.50 
Racial elements in national life; the immigration problem. 
EE TEED GE POBOR. 0 o6 osc vccccccccsicesdecesecd Addams _ 1.25 
The spirit of our times viewed from the ethical standpoint. 
a oe tos oa Dae Kd edn eatin scan’ Bates 1.00 
Our literary product as an expression of national life 
4. Provincial Types in American Fiction............... Fiske 1.00 
Survey of typical novels and short stories. 
5. The Chautauquan Magazine (Monthly)................... 2.00 
C. L. S. C. enrollment included if desired. 
EE ORE ES Se TS Brooks 
A study of American progress in the light of foreign 
criticism. 
OO IPPC eo ee Spencer 


Development of American Art. 
Messages from College Presidents—American Scientists 
and Their Achievements, etc., etc. 
Monthly Membership Helps and Hints for Home Study— 
C. L. S. C. Round Table with Programs and Outlines 

for Readers—Library Shelf of Supplementary Read- 

ing—Highways and teens editorials relating to topics 

of the year. 

TERMS $6.75 
Reduced Price for Complete Course Above, Postpaid, Cash 
with order. (Foreign postage on magazine 50 cents ad- 

DDS” << edn cpeaedaingee nueanpidnsebesneekesnes oe $5.00 

Any part or parts of the above course will be sent separately, 
if wanted, postpaid, for the price opposite each title in the list, for 
cash with order. The Reduced Rate of $5.00 applies only to orders for the 
complete course, cash with order. 

An enrolment fee of $1.00 for membership in the C. L. S. C., 
duplicate nremoranda blanks, annual certificates, ete., is charged per- 
sons who do not subscribe for THe CHAUTAUQUAN magazine. 

Write below what you order: Complete course, or Numbers 
I, 2, 3 4, 5. 


aN eh dn hia we. wc aves oe ea ew hse dk mew ale : 
SS OE He on), ie oud Ue ee eaeeles ee es abs eanneind 
td eet ibemeuGs 4aanesaes pte'eer ota-oe PN ic saadices <ceiey 


Order from CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y 
PUT SYSTEM INTO YOUR READING 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
The Magazine of System in Reading 


The Chautauquan announces many attractive features for its twenty- 
eighth year—a year of study in American topics: 


“As Others See Us,” by Mr. John Graham Brooks of Cambridge, Mass., 
author of “The Social Unrest,” and other important contributions to sociolog- 


ical literature. The chapter titles of this series will indicate some of the 
interesting questions which Mr. Brooks will discuss. 

1. Concerning our Critics; 2. The Problem Opened; 3. Who is the Amer- 
can; 4. Our Chief Offenses; 5. Minor Peculiarities; 6. Why are We “So 
Touchy;” 7. For Us and Against Us; 8. Higher criticism; 9. Receat French 
Visitors; 10. The Journalist as Critic; 11. Early English Appreciations; 12. 


The Fear of the Demos; 13. Well Wishers; 14. Undisciplined Chicago; 15. 
(fhe Superior Person as Critic; 16. A Berated Press; 17. Our Greatest Critic; 
18. The Admonitions of a Philosopher; 19. What We May Learn from Our 
Censors; 20. Some Signs of Hope. 


“American Paintings” by Miss Edwina Spencer, a comprehensive survey of 
the significant development in American painting. This series, which will 
be very fully illustrated, will cover the following subjects: 


I. Colonial Painting; early social and economic conditions affecting the 
growth of art. Newport, R. I., and our earliest native and foreign painters. 
Colonial Portraiture; John Singleton Copley. 

II. The Period of the Revolution; Painting inspired by the events and 
heroes of the Revolution. Revolutionary portraiture; Gilbert Stuart. Out- 
look at the time of Stuart’s death; the many fields yet untried. 

III. Years of preliminary growth; Unfavorable conditions. The “Hud- 
son River School” and the “Rocky Mountain” painters; Thomas Cole. 

IV. Formative influences: Effect of the Centennial Exposition and 
patriotic stimulus. Our debt to William Morris Hunt.’ Impressions and 
foreign technique. Changes in aim and method. Figure painting and 
Genre. 

V. Contemporary Landscape and Marine Painting. Its development 
and present status. Various phases and masters. Our most typically national 
form of exression in painting. 

VI. Contemporary Portrait Painting: The essentials of good portrature. 
Demands of today compared with those of a century or more ago. Our 
great portraitists. 


VII. Treatment of Imaginative and Religious Themes. Excellence and 
strong individuality in our imaginative painting: George Fuller, Elihu 
Vedder, and others; reference to the imaginative in our landscape. Atti- 
tude toward religious ideals. La Farge, Du Mond, Thayer, and others. 


VIII. Mural Painting: Principles of Mural decoration. Its development 
here and its outlook for the future. Historical painting in America. 

IX. Water Color Painting, Miniature Painting, Etching, and Minor 
Forms of Expression. 


Among other important articles will be: Communications from famous 
college presidents on educational ideals. Studies in the life and work of 
great American Scientists. A Civic series dealing with attempts at foreign 
colonies in this country; with the immigrant’s artistic contributions to our 
civilization, etc., brief biographical sketches of eminent living Americans, etc. 

The Library Shelf will as heretofore give many interesting side-lights on 
the readings of the year. The Vesper Hour conducted by Chancellor 
John H. Vincent will be an important feature, and the Round Table and 
Highways and Byways will add much in the way of contemporary criti- 
cism, suggestions for the guidance of students, etc. Still further, such “Helps 
and Hints” for home study as were heretofore put in a separate ““Member- 
ship Book” and offered only on payment of a separate fee, are now incor- 
porated in the Magazine, for the benefit of all readers. 


$2.00 per year 25c per copy 


















Reininaten 
Typewriter 





is the standard of the world, 
which all others are measured. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 














Alexis de Tocqueville, Author of “Democracy in America” 


(See “As Others See Us: America in the Light of Foreign Criti- 
cism,” by John Graham Brooks, page 174.) 








